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THE debate on the Address 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: was brought to a close in the 
AT HOME. House of Commons on Tuesday 
evening. It had been under- 
stood in the middle of last week that it was the 
intention of the Government to closure the debate 
on Friday night, but an unexpected change in the 
policy of Ministers took place, and the debate was 
allowed to go on until Tuesday. A general belief 
prevails that Ministers adopted this course in order 
to prevent the raising of a discussion on the presence 
of the Bishops in the House of Lords upon a motion 
which Mr. Herbert Lewis had on the paper for 
Tuesday. In the end, however, the Ministerial plan 
for preventing this discussion was burked by the 
action of Sir Henry Fowler, and the debate duly 
took place. In the concluding nights spent upon the 
Address, questions relating to Ireland and to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were discussed, but 
no — question of the first importance was 
raised. 


THE debate on Tuesday on Mr. Herbert Lewis’s 
motion, declaring that the legislative power of 
Bishops in the House of Lords was a great hindrance 
to the discharge of their spiritual functions, and 
prejudicial to the commonwealth, was both interest- 
ing and significant. The case on behalf of the 
Bishops was set forth by Sir Edward Clarke, who 
maintained that the exclusion of clergymen from the 
House of Commons made it necessary that the 
Bishops should have seats in the House of Lords. 
The greatest influence at this moment in moulding 
the character of the people was the influence of the 
Church, and it would be a monstrous thing if it were 
to be refused all representation in Parliament. Lord 
Hugh Cecil, in a striking speech, proposed an amend- 
ment maintaining the legislative power of the 
Bishops, but declaring that it was desirable to con- 
fer life peerages upon the representatives of other 
religious denominations. Sir Robert Reid made a 
strong speech in support of Mr. Lewis’s motion, 
which was rejected in the end by 200 votes to 129. 





In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord James 
of Hereford introduced the Government Bill founded 
upon the Report of the Select Committee on Money- 
Lending. The measure seems to be a drastic piece of 
legislation. It provides that every person carrying 
on the business of a money-lender shall be registered 





under one name only, and shall not carry on his trade 


business of money-lending, and who makes known 
his business by public or private announcements, but 
shall not include bankers or pawnbrokers. The Bill 
gives power to the courts to review and go behind 
any contract with a money-lender, and to relieve the 
borrower where the burden imposed upon him is 
totally disproportionate to the amount of benefit he 
has received. When the interest charged is less than 
ten per cent. per annum, the court shall have no 
power of review. Whereit exceeds that amount, the 
court may reopen a transaction, and decide what is 
fairly due by the borrower. 





On Wednesday the House of Commons was 
occupied with Mr. J. Hutton’s Cottage Homes Bill 
—a measure providing a substitute for the work- 
house as a refuge for the deserving and aged poor. 
Three-fourths of the cost would come out of the 
county rate, and it is hoped that the remaining 
fourth would be voted by Parliament. General 
sympathy was expressed at the aim of the Bill, 
though Mr. Chaplin, in expressing the official 
view on the subject, declared that outdoor relief 
would be both more popular and more economical. 
Were it more popular among those who would 
benefit by the scheme, however, an obvious objec- 
tion which will be made by rigid economists to the 
scheme itself would at once be eliminated; if the pros- 
pect of a “cottage home” is even relatively unpopular, 
it cannot tend to discourage thrift much. And it 
may well be doubted whether outdoor relief, unless 
administered with a restraint which it is becoming 
more and more difficult to maintain, is ever likely to 
deserve the epithet of “economical.” The Bill is 
eminently one for discussion and amendment, and 
was very properly read a second time and referred 
to a Select Committee. 


THE London Local Government Bill, which was 
introduced by Mr. Balfour on Thursday evening, 
happily does not bear out the unfavourable forecasts 
on which we commented some weeks ago. Remem- 
bering the contrast presented by the Education Bill 
of 1896 when it was printed with the expectations 
founded on Sir John Gorst’s exposition when 
he brought it in, we must, of course, reserve 
our congratulations to the Government and 
to the County Council until the text is before 
us. But it appears to leave the Council in the 
possession of all its functions, save those which 
that body is itself willing to transfer to 
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the new local authorities; and—while, of course, 
it does not touch the City—it gives a new dignity 
to the rest of the local government of London. 
By November of next year London will be 
divided into areas, some of which correspond 
almost exactly with those governed by existing 
vestries or district boards, while one—a reconstituted 
Westminster—will almost rival the City in wealth 
and prestige. The rest are to be constituted on a 
basis of population and rateable value. Each area 
will have a mayor, with aldermen and councillors 
numbering not more than seventy-two, which, 
though less than that of some vestries at present, is 
probably rather too large for the work. Happily, the 
mayors are not to be members of the County Council, 
and so the direct dependence of that body on the 
constituencies is unchanged. Politics, Mr. Balfour 
hopes, will be kept out of local contests—though 
seeing that they enter both into municipal contests 
in England, and State contests in America, we can 
hardly share his hope. The equalisation of rating 
now in force will not be altered, and the system of 
rating is simplified. The Bill will require careful 
scrutiny in detail, but as far as can yet be judged 
it is a striking testimony to the position of the 
London County Council, and a step towards the 
greater intelligibility as well as the greater dignity 
of the Government of London. 





THE report of the National Liberal Federation, 
which will be presented to the Council when it 
meets at Hull next Tuesday week (March 7th), 
contains an effective review of the political events 
of the past year, and a very hopeful but not (we 
think) an exaggerated estimate of the position and 
prospects of the Liberal party. That party, 
though not up to the level of 1885 in the con- 
stituencies, is shown by a careful examination 
of electoral statistics to stand considerably better 
than in 1892, a year of Liberal victory. But 
it is pressed upon Liberals that much remains to be 
done in organising for the next General Election, 
the outlook for which is most encouraging. Some 
interesting particulars are given as to the Liberal 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone, which will take the 
form of a statue in the House of Commons. The 
contributions, collected largely through the Women’s 
Liberal Associations, now reach £3,675, and have 
come from 50,000 subscribers; and the amount will 
be considerably augmented when the subscription is 
closed, probably at the end of March. 


A REMARKABLE Liberal victory was secured in 
North-West Lanarkshire on Tuesday by the election of 
the Liberal candidate, Dr. Douglas, bya majority of 359 
over his opponent, Mr. Whitelaw. In 1895 the seat was 
won by the late member, Mr. Holburn, by a majority 
of 97 votes over Mr. Whitelaw, who had represented 
the constituency in the 1892 Parliament. The 
majority of this week is the largest that has been 
obtained in the constituency since 1885, when Mr. 
Baird, the Conservative member, secured 1,103 votes 
more than his Liberal opponent. Since then the 
majorities have been small, and it was generally 
believed that the death of Mr. Holburn meant the 
loss of the seat to his party. Dr. Douglas has, 
however, proved himself an exceptionally powerful 
candidate, and he has scored a notable victory. 


Tue Liberation Society, which held its annual 
breakfast on Tuesday, naturally found that abundant 
encouragement for its energies and hopes had been 
provided by the crisis in the Church. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson vindicated the right of Nonconformists 
to interfere in Church matters so long as the Church 





THE growth of the new seaside and golfing resort of Cruden Bay will receive a 
eat impetus with the opening of the Great North of Scotland Railway Company's 
otel on March Ist. Details of train and other services will be found in our adver- 
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should remain established and national ; and he also 
pointed out that the question of Disestablishment 
had now been brought into prominence by the action 
of the clergy themselves—not only by the Ritual 
crisis, but by the fresh subsidising of voluntary 
schools. And Mr. Carvell Williams entered an 
emphatic protest against the proposal to endow 
an Irish Roman Catholic University, and insisted 
on the necessity for watchfulness in dealing 
with the proposals of the Government regarding 
secondary education. This last warning is par 
ticularly needed. It seems quite possible, for 
example, that a plan may be proposed—not this 
session, but hereafter—for not merely recognising 
private and proprietary schools or schools founded 
by subscription and under the control of a govern- 
ing board, but subsidising them with public funds. 
We fear that any such plan would at once be 
utilised for the advantage of that section of the 
Establishment which is most Romanising and most 
“ Clerical” in the Continental sense of the term. 





WE are glad to state that the Cunard liner 
Pavonia, which was reported as being disabled in 
the Atlantic during the gales in the early part of 
the month, and regarding the safety of which great 
anxiety was felt, was towed into the Azores last 
Friday, with passengers and crew all safe. They 
had passed through a terrible time owing to the 
exceptional violence of the weather, but, thanks to 
good seamanship and to the soundness of the vessel, 
they had weathered the storm. On the other hand, 
the Bulgaria, the other missing liner, had an even 
more terrible experience; but after having been 
given up, she was reported safe at the Azores 
yesterday. 





THE report that the Khalifa is 
ABROAD. advancing on Omdurman gives 
hope that the next blow struck at 
Mahdism may be final; but it is to be feared that he 
will bardly expose his troops to the risk of a decisive 
defeat. His policy is rather to make a succession of 
raids, to keep the country in a state of unrest, to 
prevent the natives from settling down to agricul- 
ture, and to worry the British and Egyptian 
garrisons by necessitating frequent expeditions in 
pursuit of his troops. In the process of civilising 
Africa, moreover, from the days of the Roman 
expeditions against Jugurtha onwards, large armies 
have come together out of the unknown South, have 
harassed the army of occupation until they were 
defeated, and have then, apparently, melted away, 
to recombine for a fresh effort a year or two later. 
The chief requisite for the repetition of this process 
in the present case is that the leader should remain 
at large. 


Ir is a pity it should have been necessary to 
threaten the Sultan of Oman with a bombardment 
of the forts of Muscat in order to prevent him from 
ceding a coaling station to France ; and a good deal 
of annoyance seems to be felt in Paris at the implied 
imputation on the French Government, at a time 
when delicate negotiations are pending on other 
matters. But there can be no doubt that the cession 
was inadmissible. Oman has been for years in close 
relations with England. Muscat is a long way from 
any place in which France has appreciable interests, 
even from the French mail route to the East. But 
it is near the entrance to the Persian Gulf, in which 
British trade predominates; and the attempt to 
obtain a station there may combine with the 
reports of Russian activity in Persia to suggest— 
even to those who are not Russophobes—very serious 
results to our communications with India in the case 
of war with either nation. If France wishes to coal 
gunboats at some port in Arabia, that is another 
matter; but we could not havea French Wei-hai-Wei 
set up in a British Protectorate. 
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As was expected last week, the negotiations of the 
Anglo-American Commission have come to a stand— 
chiefly, according to the semi-official statement, over 
a technical question connected with the delimitation 
of the frontier in Southern Alaska. Apparently, how- 
ever, the timber interests in the United States had 
also something to do with the breakdown. Very 
general regret at the failure to effect a settlement is 
felt on both sides of the Atlantic, and there is reason 
to hope that a fresh attempt will be made in the 
autumn. As it is, the Commission has adjourned till 
August 2nd. Meanwhile, the fact that business 
arrangements on particular points, which affect 
large vested interests in both countries, cannot be 
satisfactorily arrived at does not appreciably affect 
the friendship of the nations as a whole. Nations 
are still aggregates, and not persons, after all. 





FRANCE has passed through what seemed likely 
to be the gravest of her present dangers with re- 
markable ease and success. The concentration of 
the Republican party in both Houses on M. Loubet 
deprived his election of those dangers which would 
have attended it had he been only the candi- 
date of one section, adopted by the others in default 
of their own first choice. The “ Patriots” had been 
plotting in public for so long that they forced the 
Republicans into concentration and secured the 
election of M. Loubet last Saturday by 483 votes to 
279 given to M. Méline, against his own desire, 
and largely by Clerical Republicans, who have 
only very imperfectly “rallied” to the cause 
of the Republic. Of the balance of 50 which 
made up 812 votes out of the possible total of 883— 
the difference being due partly to deliberate ab- 
stention, chiefly to unavoidable absences—23 votes 
were given for M. Cavaignac, and a few were 
“scattered"’ among MM. Deschanel, Dupuy, Colonel 
Monteil, the African explorer, and other members 
who had refused to stand, or whose candidature was 
merely farcical. The street demonstrations have 
not been serious; the funeral of the late President 
has been conducted with order and dignity ; and M. 
Derouléde, the noisiest of the “ patriots,” has publicly 
incited a supposed ally among the generals to 
mutiny and high treason, and made himself and 
his League supremely ridiculous. No disorders 
are reported from the provinces; and the tone 
of the Anti-Semite and the Anti-Republican Press 
gives the reader the idea that they have already 
exhausted their stock of abuse. The Pretenders 
are busy; but the Duke of Orleans seems resolved 
to make himself impossible; Prince Henry, “ always 
at the disposal of his country,” is not likely to be 
called on, and neither of the Napoleons can have 
much popular support. The conviction of M. Max 
Régis, and the return of a Dreyfusite candidate in the 
Marne, are encouraging signs; so is the reception 
given to M. Dejeaute’s unfortunate and intolerant 
motion in favour of secularising the late President's 
funeral ceremony. 


THE Parliamentary deadlock in Hungary, which 
has lasted three months, has now received its solu- 
tion; but the effect, unfortunately, is to weaken 
Parliamentary government in that country, and to 
threaten a modification of the present tone of 
Hungarian Liberalism. The crisis, it may be re- 
membered, arose out of the attempt of the Ministry 
to pass the financial arrangement with Austria, 
which has now been sanctioned in that country by 
Imperial decree. Had it been allowed to pass, 
Hungary would have shown herself the saviour of 
the Dual Monarchy and the champion of its Parlia- 
mentary liberties; but the extreme Separatists, 
stimulated thereto by a Clerical group, decided that 
the moment was favourable to press for a separate 
Customs system, and so obstructed the proceedings 
in the Chamber as to render it impossible even 
to vote the Budget. An attempt was made to 








guarantee to the Ministry a sufficient amount of 
Parliamentary support to secure them an Act of 
Indemnity for any unconstitutional proceedings that 
this obstruction might compel them to take; but 
meanwhile negotiations were opened through certain 
aristocratic and Clerical Dissentient Liberals with 
the Nationalistleaders. It soon became evident that 
Baron Banffy was the chief obstacle to a settlement, 
the Nationalists having an old grudge against him 
for interference in the elections, and his resignation 
has been confidently prophesied for weeks past. At 
length it has come, and his successor is to be M. 
Koloman Szell, a Viennese banker, who has been 
Minister of Finance and has been spoken of as a 
possible Premier on former occasions. It is stated 
that the rest of the Ministry will return to office, 
but their late chief is sacrificed; and the Hun- 
garian Clericals are so strongly backed, both at 
the Court of Vienna and among the non-Magyar 
population, that any concession to them may have 
results of unforeseen magnitude. 





THe Russification of Finland, of which a good 
deal was heard some seven years ago, has taken a 
fresh start with the new military law now before 
the Diet of the Grand Duchy. Finland, it must be 
remembered, has hitherto possessed Home Rule and 
representative government, with a Diet of “ Estates 
of the Realm” of the mediwval type. Of late 
years, however, administrative measures, such as 
the fusion of the postal service with that of 
Russia, have tended to infringe its indepen- 
dence; but it is now faring worse. The Finnish 
Army of about 5,000 men has hitherto been a 
separate force; but the Military Bill now before 
the Diet assimilates the term of service in Finland 
to that of Russia, puts a premium, by a new system 
of exemptions, on knowledge of the Russian 
language, and enables Russians resident in 
Finland to perform their military service there; 
conversely, Finns resident in Russia will be able 
to serve in Russian regiments. Moreover, Finnish 
troops will now be liable to service anywhere in the 
Russian Empire—in Central Asia, for example. It 
was reported about three weeks ago that the Bill 
would not pass the Diet without modification, and 
the Czar seems to have solved the difficulty by a 
sort of coup d'état. An Imperial order has been 
issued that Bills applicable to the whole empire are 
now to be laid before the Diet of Finland, in order 
that it may adapt them to the circumstances of the 
Grand Duchy; but that subsequently they are to be 
dealt with by the Russian Council of State. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, this body will be able to over- 
ride the decision of the Finnish Diet, which thus 
becomes merely advisory; and so the legislative 
independence of Finland is at anend. So, at least, 
the Czar’s order is interpreted in Sweden; and a 
strong feeling has arisen in that country, in 
consequence, against participation in the Ozar’s 
conference. 





THE Filipino resistance to American dominion 
has taken a new and suicidal form. The de- 
termined attempts to burn Manila which were 
made on Wednesday night merely tend to con- 
vince the American nation that its only course 
is to conquer the islands and hold them, in 
the interests of order and civilised commerce. 
Meanwhile, however, Manila—which is eminently 
combustible—is threatened with a series of disasters 
which can injure no one more than the natives them- 
selves. But the Filipino leaders seem determined to 
carry out the policy of Catiline. The racial character 
of the Tagals is reported to be peculiar, and wholly 
unreliable. Perhaps it is as well that the Americans 
should have as much experience of it as possible at 
this early date. 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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TERRIBLE destitution is reported from Armenia. 
In the villages round Van, according to a telegram 
just received by the “Friends of Armenia,” two 
thousand people are without food, and yet they can 
be kept alive (on barley) for a penny apiece per day. 
The misery will go on increasing for three months 
to come. It is not merely that the price of bread is 
much higher than usual, but that the people have 
no money to buy it with. Contributions to aid them 
will be received by Hector Munro Ferguson, Esq., 
Hon. Treasurer of the “Friends of Armenia,” 47, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 





Tue star-lore of early civilisa- 
LITERATURE, etc. tion has left indelible traces on 
modern, as on ancient, literature 
and science. What appears likely to be a valuable 
contribution to its elucidation has been. made by Mr. 
Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A., in his “ Researches into 
the Origin of the Primitive Constellations of the 
Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians,” of which 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate will publish the first 
volume in a few days. The work will embody the 
result of many years’ investigation into the history 
of the signs of the zodiac and other constellation. 
figures of classical antiquity, and will deal with 
constellations in Greek literature and in numismatics 
(the latter subject, we imagine, virgin soil and 
probably rich), besides containing other matter of 
interest to the general reader as well as to the 
Greek scholar and anthropologist.—Another an- 
nouncement will be of interest to workers in a very 
different field. “ The Guild Series of Welsh Reprints” 
(Bangor: Jarvis & Foster) will be published under 
the auspices of the Graduates’ Guild of the University 
of Wales, and will comprise important prose works 
by Welsh writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, which are of value for the 
student of Welsh prose. The series begins with 
the writings of Morgan Llwyd o Wynedd, a 
Welsh Puritan mystic, which will be edited by the 
Warden of the Graduates’ Guild, Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P. 
—best known in quite another capacity. As the 
Bishop of Bangor is to edit one of the subsequent 
volumes, it is clear that the Guild represents both 
sides of Welsh Nationalism. 


AMONG the books in preparation at the Clarendon 
Press we may note “ The Complete Works of John 
Gower ’’—the mediwval poet, Chaucer’s voluminous 
comtemporary—which are being edited by G. C. 
Macaulay, M.A. ; editions of Milton and of Greene, 
the dramatist, by H. C. Beeching and J. Churton 
Collins respectively; “The Natural History of the 
Musical Bow,” by Heury Balfour, M.A. (presumably 
the learned curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum), 
which should prove an important study in the 
history of culture; and the seventh and final 
volume of Mr. Hodgkin's “ Italy and Her Invaders.” 
—Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's “ Reminiscences,” in two volumes, which 
will be awaited with interest, and new editions of 
R. L. Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes" and “An Inland Voyage,” as also of 
Besant and Palmer's “ Jerusalem,” which is brought 
up to date.—Mr. Thomas Burleigh is about to 
publish “Studies in some Famous Letters” by 
J. C. Bailey — essays dealing with eight of the 
great English letter writers, some of which have 
already appeared in the Fortnightly and Quarterly 
Reviews.—Among the new publications of Messrs. 
C. Arthur Pearson we note “Tunisia,” by Her- 
bert Vivian, and a story, called “ David Harum,” 
of American life in New York State, by E. N. 
Westcott, a native of that State who died last year. 
The subject suggests a comparison with the early 
works of Harold Frederic.—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
will publish next Monday the history of the destruc- 
tion of the Maine in Havana Harbour, by her captain, 
Charles D. Sigsbee ; and later on, Lieutenant Hobson's 





account of the sinking of the Merrimac.—The 
“ History of the Parish of Preston,” by Lieut -Colonel 
Fishwick, to be published by subscription (Preston : 
James Clegg) seems likely to possess some value as a 
contribution to social and religious history. 


Sir GEORGE Bowen, G.C.M.G., 
was a distinguished Oxonian 
who had begun his public life as 
President of the University of Corfu at a time when 
the Ionian Islands were still under the British 
Protectorate. He had then passed into the 
Civil Service of the islands, and had become 
one of the most distinguished and successful 
of “professional Proconsuls.” He had been the 
first Governor of Queensland, had presided over 
the extrication of New Zealand from her 
final difficulties with her Maori population, and 
of Victoria from the greatest of her Parliament- 
ary crises. Subsequently he had been Governor of 
Mauritius and of Hong-Kong.—Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles Nairne, K.C.S.I1., had been Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bombay Army, and had displayed great 
administrative capacity in various important posts 
in India.—Sir Lambert Playfair had distinguished 
himself in the Consular Service, and, when at Aden, 
had secured Perim for England. He had been 
Consul-General for Algeria from 1867 to 1896. 
—Professor William Rutherford, of Aberdeen 
(formerly of King’s College, London), was an eminent 
researcher in physiology as well as an able teacher 
of the science.—Mr. Leopold G. G. Robbins, Reader 
in Equity to the Council of Legal Education, had 
written legal treatises of repute, and was an 
eminent Freemason.—The Rev. Talbot Greaves, 
sometime Vicar of Melcombe Regis (Weymouth) and 
subsequently of Clifton, was one of the last sur- 
vivors of the old school of Evangelicals.—Mr. W. 
Bickford Smith bad sat for the Helston division 
from 1885 to 1892, first as a Liberal, then as a 
Unionist.—Madame Liebhart had been a popular 
prima donna some thirty years ago. 


OBITUARY. 


[Enrara.—We regret that by a slip of the pen in the notes on 
Public Affairs last week, we credited the American correspondence of 
The Daily News with information really due to the Washington corre- 
spondent of The Daily Chronicle. In the review of Mr. Augustus 
J. C. Hare’s “‘Shropshire”’ in the same issue, the name of the 
composer of the Ludlow Castle music for Comus should have been 
given as Henry (not Thomas) Lawes.] 








QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 





NF INISTERS can hardly profess to feel any 
i enthusiasm over the events of the Session 
so far as it has yet gone. They began their year 
with an air of almost jubilant satisfaction, their 
chief cause of complaint being that there was no 
organised Opposition to check their triumphant 
advance. In less than three weeks they have had 
substantial evidence of the fact that this want, 
which they seemed to feel so grievously, has been 
supplied, and that they need fear no lack of criticism 
or open opposition during the remainder of the 
Parliamentary year. Their majority has suddenly 
fallen until it now seems difficult to muster 
in the Ministerial lobby even one half of its 
full strength; whilst ample evidence has been 
afforded that on some important questions, such 
as the Church and the question of Ministerial 
directorships, though they may still be able to com- 
mand a majority of votes, they no longer have the 
full moral support which they have been ac- 
customed to expect from their followers. The 
Opposition, on the other hand, has gone on during 
the past fortnight steadily gaining strength and 
confidence, not only in the House of Commons but 
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in the country. We never care to attach too much 
importance to bye-elections; but the result of 
the contest in North-West Lanarkshire is one 
that everybody must recognise as being encourag- 
ing to Liberal hopes. The constituencies have 
never felt the depression that prevailed at 
St. Stephen’s during the period which was ter- 
minated by the voluntary retirement of Sir 
William Harcourt. It seems clear now that the 
tide which has been running in favour of Liberalism 
during the past three years shows no signs of 
turning. It is, however, with the state of things in 
the House of Commons that we are more particularly 
concerned. The Opposition has not been allowed 
to pursue its way unchallenged since Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was placed at its head. Twice 
at least during the debates on the Address it was 
attacked indirectly by men sitting on the Opposition 
benches, and on both occasions it passed through the 
ordeal without suffering any hurt. There is no need 
to recur to the debate on the House of Lords, except 
to say that the Liberal leader’s line seemed to meet 
with the general approval of his party. 

As for Mr. Redmond’s attempt to discredit 
Liberalism in connection with the Home Rule ques- 
tion, it seems to us that the debate, instead of doing 
harm, did positive good to the Opposition. Every- 
body now knows the real attitude of Liberals to that 
question. They have not turned their backs upon 
Home Rule. Not even for the sake of winning back 
the whole body of Liberal Unionists could they 
permit this idea to take possession of the public 
mind. They remain as firmiy convinced as they ever 
were that the demand for Home Rule is founded upon 
justice, and, with very few exceptions, they believe 
that sooner or later that demand will be conceded. 
But they recognise certain facts which Mr. John Red- 
mond, in his anxiety to injure the Liberal party, has 
seen fit to ignore. Briefly stated, these facts are the 
passing of the Irish Local Government Bill and the 
demoralisation of the Nationalist party. The Irish 
Local Government Bill is recognised by the great 
body of Irishmen as being the half-way house to Home 
Rule. It rests with Irishmen themselves, and not 
with either Liberals or Conservatives, to determine 
whether it shall be a goal or a stepping-stone. 
Until we know how it will be used in Ireland, and 
whether Irishmen will employ it to strengthen their 
claim to a system of national self-government, we 
cannot, with the slightest chance of success, attempt 
to raise the Home Rule cry afresh in England and 
Scotland. It is equally certain that, whilst the 
second fact we have to face remains in force, we 
eannot hope to win the battle of Home Rule. We 
were defeated in that battle by the stubborn Toryism 
of the House of Lords, even when the Liberal party 
had the united and enthusiastic support of all 
sections of the Home Rule party. We still have 
the goodwill and sympathy of the majority of 
the Irish members. In spite of Mr. Redmond’s 
bitterness, we are convinced that the best men in 
the Home Rule ranks have not forgotten the years 
during which they fought side by side with the 
Liberal party in order to secure the realisation of 
Irish aspirations. But we can no longer count upon 
anything in the shape of an alliance between Irish 
and British Home Rulers, whilst we do know that 
we can count upon the envenomed hostility of Irish 
Nationalists of the type of Mr. Redmond. It would 
be so hopeless in these circumstances for the Liberal 
party to raise the flag of Home Rule at this moment 
that it would be playing a positively ridiculous part 
if it were to do so. By the force of circumstances, 
and not through the fault of any Liberal, Home 
Rule has been for the present banished from the field 
of practical politics. But when the leader of the 





Opposition recognised this fact in the debate of last 
week, he said nothing which indicated that there 
had been any change of principle on the part of 
Liberals, or that they either repented of the part 
they played in the Home Rule struggle which lasted 
from 1887 to 1895, or were prepared to reverse that 
part in the future. All that has happened is that, 
for the present, there is no Home Rule Question in a 
concrete form before the country. 

The Opposition is certainly not the weaker 
because this is the case, even although the fact 
may involve the loss of some Irish votes in the 
English and Scotch constituencies. Nor is it likely 
to become weaker in other directions as time passes. 
Liberals may indeed say, as Mr. Gladstone speaking 
for them said more than thirty years ago, that time 
is on their side. We have pointed to two. debates 
that have already taken place this session in which 
the feeling, even of this House of Commons, was 
clearly on the side of the Opposition. We shall 
be greatly surprised if the moral victory won in 
the debate on Ministerial directorships is not fol- 
lowed by a substantial result. It seems inconceivable 
that Lord Salisbury should not recognise the strength 
of the feeling, even on his own side of the House, in 
favour of Mr. Swift MacNeill’s amendment. On 
Tuesday again it was made clear that it was the 
spokesmen of the Opposition, rather than Sir Edward 
Clarke, who represented the true feeling of the 
House of Commons with respect to the presence of 
the Bishops in the House of Lords. The interesting 
speech of Lord Hugh Cecil was a practical confession 
of this fact. It was a plain acknowledgment of the 
truth that the retention of the Bishops in the House 
of Lords was not justifiable in itself, and could only 
become justifiable if the heads of other religious 
denominations were admitted among the Peers. 
Liberals, it need hardly be said, have no sympathy 
with this method of “ levelling-up,” and, in protest- 
ing against the presence of the Bishops in the Upper 
Chamber, they have attacked an anomaly which 
is not seriously defended by anybody unless it be 
Sir Edward Clarke. It will be strange if, before 
this Parliament comes to its natural end, public 
opinion throughout the country has not ripened 
upon this question. There is another matter 
of grave importance upon which the Opposi- 
tion is likely before long to secure a great op- 
portunity — that is, on the question of the 
relationship of the national expenditure upon 
armaments to the national revenue. There will be 
no going back from the position taken up by the 
Liberal Government of 1894 on the subject of the 
Navy. The —— which must govern the main- 
tenance and development of the Fleet have been 
accepted by the responsible leaders of both parties, 
and we do not see how even Mr. Morley can make 
any proper protest against them. But the question 
of the Army stands upon a different footing. The 
new Army Estimates which have appeared this week 
may well give even the advanced military party 
reason to pause in their demands for fresh ex- 
penditure. When the increased demands for money 
come before us at the very moment when we have to 
face the unpleasant prospect of a deficit in the next 
Budget, the case for the economist becomes a strong 
one. The Liberal party has not necessarily ceased 
its care for the financial welfare of the country 
because it has refused to lend itself to a dangerous 
curtailment of the naval power upon which the 
maintenance of our position in the world depends. 
It is highly probable that before many weeks have 
passed the Oupieition will be devoting itself, with 


not unsatisfactory results, to the criticism of that 
reckless extravagance which has already raised our 
military expenditure so far above the normal level. 
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THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE. 





RESIDENT FAURE has been laid to rest with 
the outward dignity befitting the chief magis- 
trate of a great commonwealth; and the Republic 
remains unshaken, and the peace of Paris practically 
undisturbed. The celerity with which his successor 
has been chosen would perhaps be modified under an 
ideal Constitution. But with France as she is, it 
carries with it the immense advantage that no time 
is given to would-be disturbers of the peace 
to organise a formidable counter-demonstration, 
even of the scum of Paris. Such disorder as 
has occurred is merely a matter for the police. 
The real question has been as to the behaviour 
of the Army and the Pretenders. The latter have 
done nothing; the disaffected portion of the army, 
or of its chiefs has had its game effectually 
spoilt for the present by the tomfoolery of M. Paul 
Derouléde. The would-be leaders of the French 
“ patriots’ have at last awakened in their followers 
that sense of the ridiculous which characterises all 
Frenchmen but themselves. The stability of the 
Republic is vindicated, and France, for the present, 
is at peace. 

President Loubet comes before the world as the 
choice of the whole mass of Republican France. 
Had he been the candidate only of a section of 
her defenders, his election would undoubtedly have 
given ground for the gravest apprehensions as to 
its future. As the “dark horse,” coming to the 
front at the fourth or fifth ballot by a coalition 
between rival Republican factions who could 
none of them carry their own leader, he would 
not have commanded the permanent support 
of Republicans in general, while some of the mud 
which Anti-Semites and Clericals have begun to 
throw at him even his own backers might have 
allowed to stick. But as the chosen representative 
of the whole body of Parliamentary Republicans, 
save the small section who joined with the Clericals 
in voting for M. Méline against that candidate’s 
wish, he is invested with a dignity and a prestige 
such as his own reputation could scarcely yet com- 
mand. He has appeared in French politics in the 
past as an honest, upright, but not particularly 
able or dexterous Minister, who did his best to 
restore peace during the Carmaux strike, and met 
the usual fate of those who try to please all parties 
alike. Since then he has been President of the 
Senate, but, though he has added to his reputation, 
the office is not one that necessarily trains a future 
President. His Presidential address is an honest 
attempt at pacification; at appeasing alike the 
fears of the sober partisans of the existing régime, 
and the indignation of the general public at the 
extension of the attacks on militarism and the 
General Staff to the honour of the army as a whole. 
He has begun his work well; but in this case the 
office and the electors make the President. It 
remains to be seen whether office will make the Presi- 
dent in another sense, as it made Abraham Lincoln. 

It may fairly be argued that what France wants 
at present is not a great man, who might develop 
into a dictator and a despot, but a capable, cool- 
headed, commonplace man of business, who will 
refrain from any step likely to rally the forces of 
sedition, and will assist the Ministry to gain time, 
to allow popular excitement to wear itself out, and 
give the rural population of France opportunity to 
reflect on the dangers which beset them. What 
those dangers are the reactionaries, fortunately for 
France, never lose an opportunity of demonstrating 
to the public The Duke of Orleans, who daily 
makes himself more impossible, displayed himself 
at the end of last week as the champion of the 








landed interest against capital; and so, without 
doing much to conciliate the peasantry, roused the 
hostility not only of the world of high finance, but of 
all the small capitalists of France. The Anti-Semites 
have shown in Algeria how they can wreck the pros- 
perity of a province, and M. Max Régis has been 
opportunely convicted (unhappily, in his absence) 
and justly sentenced to a term of imprisonment for 
incitement to murder and civil war. A reaction 
worked by Generals, Clericals, and Anti-Semites, 
whatever Pretender may ultimately come to the top, 
can only lead to a tightening of the Clerical screw 
in the provinces, an increase of the military burdens 
of the nation, a general disturbance in the world of 
finance, and possibly a great war. And the memories 
of 1870 and 1877 are not effaced yet. 

Happily, the action of the National Assembly 
has shown “ Republican concentration” at its best. 
President Loubet is the candidate of all honest sup- 
porters of the only kind of Republic that France has 
yet been able to work. The great need of France at 
present is that the rural population, hitherto misled 
by the “patriots” and the Petit Jowrnal, shall see 
whither their legitimate, but misguided, determina- 
tion to uphold “the honour of the army ”’ is leading 
them. That population does not now make revolu- 
tions. Its apathy and ignorance have permitted 
Paris to make revolutions in the past. That, we 
firmly believe, has been all but impossible since 
1870. The French peasantry and the smaller bowr- 
geoisie have learnt the pleasure of holding office, and 
do not desire to go back to the Imperial period. 
And since then elections have been a reality, not a 
farce; and one open assault on the Republic has 
been repelled by the action of the electorate. That 
was two-and-twenty years ago, but the Republic has 
weathered hardly less grave storms since. It has 
survived the Boulangist panic; its institutions have 
come safely through scandal after scandal — the 
Grévy-Wilson scandals, the Panama imbroglio, the 
Southern Railway crisis—which was the occasion, 
though not the cause, of M. Casimir-Périer’s fall. 
It has been hoped that the division of Republican 
and Reactionary might give place to a division 
between Conservative and Liberal. That hope, 
unfortunately, is at present suspended. But the 
confidence of the people in their Republic is 
firm. The State rests on the consent of the governed ; 
and yet, as a highly-centralised machine, its 
administration is comparatively easy to secure and 
manipulate. Most fortunately, the efforts of the 
reactionaries to do this have been so obvious that the 
mass of the people are aware of their intentions 
and ready to support the Government in frustrating 
them. Indifferentism has always been the bane of 
French politics; but the heavy poll at the bye- 
election in the Marne last Sunday indicates that 
this is passing away. Doubtless there are some 
unexpected complications yet to be unravelled in 
the Dreyfus affair; and there are other dangers 
to follow. The Budget is three months in arrear; 
fiscal reform is urgent; the progressive income tax, 
whatever form it takes, may yet upset Ministries, 
and must discontent the well-to-do. For the moment 
the supreme need is to save the State: the next 
thing to be done is to get its Parliamentary 
machinery to practical work once more. It is 
regrettable, of course, that the most conspicuous of 
the Bills now pending should seem to threaten one 
of the most valued of French institutions. Yet 
even this Bill need not do much harm if it 
is so applied as to make the distinction it 
establishes between the Criminal Chamber and 
the full Court of Cassation a distinction not 
of trustworthiness or credit, but solely of function. 
But all minor questions have disappeared this week 
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in the supreme question of the stability of the 
Republic. Unless there is an actual pronunciamento 
we believe that France is safe. We doubt, moreover, 
if a democratic army would give a very general 
response. And we cannot believe that the effects of 
such a response would be enduring. If they were, 
we should expect them to end in a series of disasters 
comparable only to those of 1870 and 1871. 








THE PUBLIC V. MONEYLENDERS. 





HE Government have introduced at least one 
Bill which makes a bold attempt to grapple 
with an acknowledged evil. Whatever else may 
be said of their Moneylenders Bill, its courageous 
violation of Conservative principles cannot be denied. 
The doctrine that all contracts are sacred, which was 
so often thrown at Mr. Gladstone’s head by his 
political opponents when he was carrying his Irish 
Land Bills, is completely discarded by the authors of 
this drastic measure, which enables a court of law to 
relieve every debtor from a promise to pay more 
than ten per cent. interest on a loan. Although the 
House of Lords decided, in a famous ecclesiastical 
case, that “may” in an Act of Parliament does 
not mean “shall,” the judges are really enjoined by 
this Bill to give relief against hard and uncon- 
scionable bargains. It cannot be said that this 
principle is altogether new in equitable juris- 
prudence, where penalties are treated as methods 
of enforcing debts, not as actual debts them- 
selves. Thus, if a man were liable to pay five 
hundred pounds by the 25th of March, and the 
penalty for his not doing so were fixed at a thousand 
pounds, a court of equity would make him pay in 
default the smaller, and not the larger sum. But 
this is a settled principle, of which all contractors, 
when they make their agreements, have full know- 
ledge. The Usury Laws were abolished in 
1854, so that for nearly fifty years sane adults not 
under physical duress have been liable to pay any 
interest, however exorbitant, which their necessities 
induced them to concede. A Benthamite Radical 
will find as much difficulty as a Conservative in 
accepting the policy of this Bill. Bentham, who has 
had more influence upon English legislation than 
any other writer, and whose doctrines prevailed 
even more generally after his death than before it, 
defended usury, and argued that a legal limit upon 
the rate of interest only made things worse for the 
borrower. He would, in fact, so ran the argument, 
have to pay thesamesum for accommodationasif there 
were no law, and also an extra premium for insurance 
against risk. Bentham pointed out, and it is indeed 
obvious, that the law is not the only means by 
which people can be made to pay their debts. No 
action can be brought upon a wager or to recover 
money lost in gambling. Yet for that very reason 
men pay their “debts of honour” before their 
debts of honesty. There is not much sentiment of 
honour between a moneylender and his customers. 
But there is fear of the future, there is the know- 
ledge on the debtor’s part that if he does not pay, 
he will never be able to borrow again. These are 
“imperfect sanctions.” But so, after all, is the 
law. You cannot, as the proverb says, get blood 
out of a stone. Under the present system, which 
draws no distinction as regards validity between 
five per cent. and a thousand, the moneylender often 
loses principal and interest together because one of his 
competitors has squeezed his victim dry. 
Lord James of Hereford, as he somewhat affectedly 
calls himself, has brought in a Bill which embodies 
the main recommendations of the Select Committee 





appointed by the House of Commons. That Com- 
mittee sat for two sessions, and reported last August. 
Mr. Russell, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, was in the chair, and the 
proceedings were enlivened by the contumacy of the 
notorious Isaac Gordon, who was ultimately brought 
to the Bar of the House. Gordon is a moneylender 
who trades under several names and exacts mon- 
strous rates of interest. The most important wit- 
nesses, apart from the moneylenders themselves, 
were Mr. Justice Hawkins, now Lord Brampton, Mr. 
Justice Mathew and Sir George Lewis. They all 
thought that the Courts ought to have some such 
power as the Bill gives them. This is a practical 
question, and they are practical men. Neither 
Bentham nor any of his contemporaries could have 
foreseen the enormous growth of moneylending 
which would follow the repeal of the usury laws. 
There is no more harm in lending money than in 
borrowing it, provided that the borrower can give 
security, and has a reasonable prospect of being able 
to repay the loan. But the class of moneylenders 
against whom this Bill is directed do their business 
just where these conditions are not to be found. 
Solvent persons who have credit never go near them. 
They are approached by the needy and desperate, 
who will agree to any stipulation, however hard, for 
the sake of a little cash down. Nor do the Isaac 
Gordons and their like wait to be approached. They 
tout vigorously for custom. They send out hundreds 
of circulars offering loans without security, and pro- 
mising that the strictest secrecy shall be observed. 
They spend large sums on the postage of these docu- 
ments in the hope that every now and then one will 
reach a man or woman in urgent need of fifty pounds. 
Once the victim is in the ook the spider devours him 
at his leisure. He will be lucky indeed if he escapes 
without paying the principal three times over, or 
being sold up. Lord Herschell’s Act has stopped 
the entrance of these tempting offers into schools 
and colleges. But among clerks, widows, and 
country parsons they circulate freely, and their 
acceptance almost always means disaster. The 
cruelty of moneylenders, as described in the Blue 
Book, is almost inconceivable. No poverty moves 
their compassion. Nothing satisfies their avarice 
except full payment of principal, interest, and costs. 
After promising secrecy, they threaten exposure. 
They will take the shirt from the back of a man, or 
the mattress from the bed of a woman, who has paid 
them ten, twenty, fifty per cent., but who under- 
took to pay a hundred. The judges are abso- 
lutely helpless. If the debt has been incurred, 
they are bound to decree payment, though from a 
moral point of view the transaction may be far 
worse than theft. Parliament is the only authority 
which can interfere. 

How much can Parliament do? The money- 
lenders themselves seem to think, in spite of Bentham, 
that it can do a good deal. For they one 
and all declared before the Committee that if any- 
thing like this Bill was their occupation 
would be gone. That is certainly no reason against 
the Bill. Lord James explained that it would not 
apply to bankers or to pawnbrokers, but only to 
moneylenders pure and simple. We anticipate con- 
siderable difficulty in framing a definition which 
will precisely hit the mark, but that, after all, is a 
question of drafting. Pawnbrokers fulfil for one 


class of society functions not less essential than those 
which bankers fulfil for another. But money- 
lenders in the ordinary sense of the term are pests 
of society. Their whole trade is illegitimate from top 
to bottom. The people to whom they lend are people 
who ought not to borrow, who borrow because they 
are miserable, and who increase their misery by 
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borrowing. For after all the worst thing these poor 
creatures have to dread is bankruptcy, and 
bankruptcy is the inevitable result of dealing with 
moneylenders. This odious traffic in human mis- 
fortune is believed to be in comparatively few hands. 
The Bill proposes that no moneylender shall trade 
in more than one name, and that the name by which 
he is usually known. It requires him also to be 
registered, and it insists that the whole of the 
security shall be set out in the contract upon 
which proceedings are taken. These clauses 
may make the business rather more difficult, and 
they will expose the device by which one of these 
harpies conceals his identity under different names 
in different places. But the sting of the Bill is 
the clause empowering the judges to break contracts 
when the interest charged exceeds 10 per cent. 
Lord Cawdor, in seconding the address, played with 
some humour the part of impoverished landlord, and 
said that he felt a personal concern in a Bill against 
moneylenders. It is not Peers and chairmen of 
railway companies who are in danger of being fleeced 
by these blackmailers. Poor humble folk are in 
need of legislative protection. But we must expect 
to hear from Lord Wemyss, and from more consider- 
able persons than Lord Wemyss, that it is “all wrong 
in principle.” In spite of the fact that many contracts 
are illegal, and some criminal, there are still people 
who think that to touch a bargain is unpardonable. 
The best cure for their superstition is to read the 
evidence taken before Mr. Russell’s Committee. 








RAILWAY AMALGAMATIONS., 





ie that the time for petitioning against the 
Southern Railway Amalgamation Bill has 
nearly elapsed, public opinion seems to be at last 
awakening to the seriousness of the questions in- 
volved. When the working agreement between 
the two Companies was concluded last summer we 
ventured to express the opinion that, whatever the 
officials might say, Parliamentary powers were 
necessary to allow the arrangement to be carried 
out. The officials said it was all an aceomplished 
fact, and they still say it is an accomplished fact, 
for they know the difficulty of getting up an effectual 
opposition to a Bill only purporting to regularise an 
agreement which will be carried into effect whatever 
the decision of Parliament. We said then, and we 
say still, that this, to speak plainly, is mere nonsense. 
If Parliament refuses to pass the Amalgamation 
Bill, the agreement between the two Companies 
cannot take effect. Of course, there is nothing 
to prevent two railway companies appointing the 
same Board of Directors and the same General 
Manager. Special statutory provisions allow the 
South-Eastern and the Chatham Companies to pool 
certain parts of their competitive traffic. So far 
the agreements are valid, and can only be set aside 
by a public general Act. But the agreements go 
much further. They provide for the division of 
the total receipts of the two Companies in a fixed 
proportion, 41 per cent. to the Chatham, and 59 per 
cent. to the South-Eastern. Without Parliamentary 
authority this cannot stand. Suppose, for instance, 
that in the first year of working 61 per cent. of the 
total is earned by the South-Eastern, and only 39 
per cent. by the Chatham, which is a probable event. 
In that case any dissatisfied South-Eastern share- 
holder could go to the Chancery Courts to prevent 
his directors trom handing over the extra 2 per cent. 
to the Chatham. South-Eastern shareholders are 
entitled to the earnings of the South-Eastern line, 





and cannot be deprived of their rights in respect of 
the non-competitive traffic by any agreement 
entered into by their Board. There might be a 
certain difficulty in ascertaining the facts, but 
once ascertained, the agreement would have to go. 
And an agreement depending for its continuance 
on general acquiescence is bound to go sooner or 
later, and once it goes the arrangements for joint 
working are bound to go with it. The two Com- 
panies would obviously not be justified in under- 
taking fresh capital expenditure on joint lines and 
the like unless the arrangement for joint working 
was incontestably valid. Thus, if Parliament throws 
out the Bill, the arrangement goes. The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and the London and North-Western 
Companies tried to amalgamate in 1872, but Parlia- 
ment refused its assent, and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire still remains independent. The same 
thing may happen in the case of the Southern 
Companies. People have become so accustomed to 
limited companies, which can amalgamate practi- 
cally as they please, that they do not understand the 
stricter limitations which apply to companies incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament. It is well to put the 
point plainly, lest it be thought that opposition to 
the Bill, even if successful, would be ineffectual. 

Whether it is to public advantage that the Bill 
should be thrown out is a different and more difficult 
question. There is no doubt that the separate 
management of two small companies involves much 
unnecessary expense, for which neither the share- 
holders nor the public get any return. Joint 
management and friendly interchange of traffic 
allow for new through routes and other facilities, 
which are both useful and profitable. Competition 
is not always a source of gain, even as regards 
competitive points. The South-Eastern gives a 
better service to Hastings than to Ramsgate or 
Dover. If it reduced the fares to Ramsgate the 
Chatham might try to cut the rates to Dover, and 
thus the threat of competition to one point may 
prevent better facilities being given to another. On 
the other hand, there can be little doubt that in 
the long run competition does tend to keep fares 
and rates down. The passenger or the trader 
has his choice, and directors, being only human, 
try more to keep customers who, if they are not 
well served, can goelsewhere. We even go so far as 
to say that, in spite of their palpable shortcomings, 
the two southern companies have, owing to com- 
petition, served the public rather better than they 
have ever got credit for. The suburban service to 
South London is much better than the suburban 
service by the rich and powerful trunk railways 
running north. The stations may not be over-clean, 
but the service is frequent and comparatively 
punctual. London has, in consequence, spread much 
more to the south than to the north. These advan- 
tages should only be sacrificed if the Bill secures 
further improvements and reductions of fares. At 
present it secures nothing of the sort. The Board of 
Trade have not been able to extract anything better 
than maxima of 3d. first class, 2d. second, and 
1d. third. The attempt to excuse these fares on the 
plea that the London termini were very costly cannot 
be successful. The Bill for amalgamation does not 
even provide, e.g., that the fare to Ramsgate shall 
not exceed the maximum by the shortest route. The 
London County Council, even if they do not succeed 
in throwing out the Bill, ought to get strong pro- 
tective clauses. 

Another and even more important amalgamation 
is pending in Ireland. The Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company is buying up the Water- 
ford and Limerick and the Waterford and Central 
Ireland, thus increasing the system by nearly 500 
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miles. The amalgamations, if carried, will leave the 
whole South of Ireland at the mercy of one company, 
which has not been noted for enterprise or liberality. 
The hybrid Committee which considered the Ross- 
lare Bill of last year reported strongly against such 
an amalgamation, and it is very probable that the 
Bill may be defeated. The companies hope to get 
the thing through before the new county councils are 
elected, but the House of Commons is clearly bound 
to postpone the Bill so as to allow their views to be 
ascertained before an amalgamation of such im- 
portance is allowed. The Waterford and Limerick 
has never been a very popular railway company ; 
it might almost be described as the Chatham of 
Ireland. But, like the Chatham, it is beginning to 
get over its troubles, and the moment when con- 
valescence has fairly set in is always the psychological 
moment for amalgamation. If Parliament rejects 
the Bill, we do not doubt that the Waterford and 
Limerick will recover. Left to the Great Southern 
and Western monopoly, Munster might give up all 
hope of assistance in industrial development. Not 
unnaturally, there is the same sort of fatalist feeling 
in Ireland about the Great Southern schemes as 
there is in Kent about the Chatham and Dover. The 
agreements for amalgamation were made a year 
ago. Since then the railway people have been 
busy in getting people to suppose that the amalgama- 
tion must in some form or other goon. The corpora- 
tions and the traders have merely been negotiating 
for terms. But at the last hour there seems to be a 
certain awakening of public opinion as to the realities 
of the situation, and when Limerick and other towns 
put their case before the Committee they may be 
themselves surprised at its strength. Furthermore, 
the Irish amalgamation, unlike the English, is also 
opposed by a powerful railway company, the Midland 
Great Western, who can put the facts before a 
Committee as volunteers in railway management 
cannot be expected to do. Thus, there is the making 
of a very pretty fight, with the result much more 
doubtful than had been supposed. 








FINANCE. 





HERE is a much better feeling in the City, and 

business is again expanding. Last week the 
sudden death of President Faure and the fear of 
military interventions or rioting in the streets 
created some alarm in Paris, which extended to 
other countries. Happily, the military party re- 
mained quiet. The rioting was not serious, and 
the new President has been constitutionally elected 
and installed in office. This has made an exceed- 
ingly good impression, and induces many people 
to think that the alarm respecting the internal 
condition of France has been somewhat exaggerated. 
There are hopes, too, that the Muscat affair will 
not cause much friction between this country and 
France; and, furthermore, the impression is very 
general that the apprehended rising in Macedonia will 
be prevented. Generally speaking, there is stronger 
confidence now that peace will be maintained every- 
where. At the same time the trade of the country is 
still steadily improving, and promises to go on improv- 
ing throughout the year; while money is likely to 
become cheaper upon the Continent, and therefore 
to be more easy at home. In consequence of all this, 
business upon the Stock Exchange is again increas- 
ing. At the mining settlement which began on 
Tuesday it was found that the reckless speculators 
who had committed themselves for very large sums 
had immensely reduced their commitments, and that 
the account, therefore, is in a much wholesomer 
state, and rates, though still stiff, were by no means 
so high as at the two or three preceding settlements. 





On Wednesday the settlement in other stocks 
showed likewise that there is no material increase. 
The great snowstorms in America are now believed to 
have done much less damage than at first was feared, 
and the Stock Exchange is again becoming active. 
Fortunately, however, the lesson that was given to 
some of the more reckless speculators a fortnight 
ago has borne fruit, and as yet, at all events, there 
is not that wild buying which was observable some 
little time ago. One other cause helped to depress 
markets last week—namely, the disappearance of the 
chairman, who was also managing director, of the 
Miilwall Dock Company, and the statement that the 
books of the Company had been falsified, and that 
dividends had been paid which were not earned. The 
matter was naturally calculated to excite alarm 
amongst shareholders in general, although it affected 
directly those only who were interested in the 
particular company. It is to be hoped, however, that 
this incident will make auditors in future much more 
careful when investigating the accounts of companies. 
It is the duty of auditors to examine not only the 
books but all the assets of acompany. And no doubt 
the auditors of the Millwall Dock Company did 
this, requiring explanation from the managing 
director, secretary, or responsible official. But 
something more is required, and, indeed, is insisted 
upon, by some of the most careful auditors, In 
addition to all the investigations which they are 
able to make themselves, these more careful auditors 
send out statements of outstanding accounts to 
debtors, with a request that the debtors, in case of 
inaccuracy, shall send immediately to the auditors 
any remarks they have to make. If this practice 
were adopted by all auditors, it is obvious that 
falsification would be discovered much more rapidly 
than at present, and it is to be hoped that share- 
holders will insist that it shall be adopted in future. 
Meanwhile, as already said, there is much better 
feeling than existed last week, and much more 
inclination to invest. In the United States, also, 
there is a recovery of confidence, and although in 
France business continues restricted, as is very 
natural, there is a decided improvement observable 
in Germany. Apparently, the great stringency there 
is over, and the German capitalists are buying 
American, Argentine, and gold shares in London 
on a very large scale. Upon the Continent, too, 
there is an impression that the financial prospects 
of Spain are much better than they were supposed 
to be a little while ago, and there is a distinct 
evidence of a revival in Italy. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany on Tuesday 
reduced its rate of discount from 5 per cent. to 44 
per cent. It had been expected that the reduction 
would be made before the issueg of the Prussian 
and German loans was brought out a little 
while ago. But apparently the directors did not 
think it safe to do so then. Now, however, the 
Bank Charter is actually under discussion by the 
Reichstag, and it would seem that the bank considers 
it necessary to put down its rate so as to disarm 
opposition. Happily, it is able to do this, as money 
is returning in very large amounts from the interior, 
and the bank hasthus become very much stronger than 
it was. The Danish Bank has also reduced its rate, 
which will, no doubt, help business in Germany, the 
connection between the Scandinavian countries and 
Germany being very close. It looks as if not much gold 
will be taken by Germany from this country, and it 
also seems that the United States will not take gold. 
If that be so, the Bank of England will not need 
to take measures to protect its reserve, and money 
will be plentiful and cheap. Meantime the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts exceedingly well. 
On Wednesday it offered for tender 70 lacs, and 
the applications amounted to nearly 921} lacs. The 
whole amount offered was placed at a little over 
ls. 42,d. per rupee for bills and 1s. 4,';d. for tele- 
graphic transfers. eee 

The Borough of Southend-on-Sea invites tenders 
for £74,000 Three per Cent. Redeemable Stock, rank- 
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ing pari passu with the existing stock. The mini- 
mum price is 98. The loan is for the purpose of 
paying off existing loans and carrying out work of 
sewerage. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


—_~ 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—AIll eyes are turned to-day to Ver- 
sailles, and to the critical events of this afternoon. 
The papers this morning seem to be agreed that M. 
Loubet will be elected as successor to the unfortunate 
President Faure ; but remembering past surprises in 
presidential elections one cannot feel too confident 
that this result is assured. M. Loubet has many 
enemies in the faction which has done so much to 
bring dishonour upon France during the last few 
months, and, satisfactory as his election would be to 
all who wish well to the Republic, it is hardly safe to 
count upon it as acertainty. In the meantime, it is 
satisfactory to know that thespontaneous manifesta- 
tion of public sympathy with France which has been 
witnessed in this country during the last forty-eight 
hours has not been without its effect in Paris. Lord 
Salisbury’s reference to France as an allied nation 
ought, unquestionably, to produce a good impression 
upon our neighbours ; but the Republic, and, indeed, 
the fortunes of the French people, are in the crucible 
to-day, and it is useless to indulge in speculations as 
to the future. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Lloyd George has 
hit upon the real reason for the unexpected pro- 
longation of the debate on the Address when he 
refers to the discussion which ought to take place in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday evening with 
reference to the presence of the Bishops in the House 
of Lords. The Bishops have few enthusiastic friends, 
even in the Tory party, and it cannot be said that 
just now their popularity is greater than it is in 
ordinary times. It is quite possible that Ministers 
would have to face on Tuesday not only an awkward 
and damaging debate, but an inconvenient division. 
They may be well advised, therefore, from their own 
point of view, in allowing the debate on the Address 
to be continued for two nights longer. The present 
state of things furnishes, however, an edifying 
commentary on the talk about the helplessness of 
the Opposition. That topic, at all events as a 
theme of Ministerial eloquence, seems to have been 
exhausted. 

Sunday.— After all, one’s apprehensions with 
regard to the Presidential Election were unfounded, 
and M. Loubet has been chosen by a sweeping 
majority of votes. But the election has been 
attended by some very untoward incidents, and 
there can be no doubt that for some days to come 
the state of affairs in Paris will be critical. It is 
clear that the whole anti-Dreyfus horde, together 
with all the enemies of the Republic of every kind, 
are bitterly opposed to a Loubet Presidency, and the 
one chance of maintaining the existing order of 
things depends upon the loyalty of the Army. One 
would have more hope of the Army if its chiefs had 
been loyal to the civil power in the matter of 
Colonel Picquart. So long, however, as they keep 
that innocent man in illegal confinement it is im- 
possible to trust them. Time will show, but it 
would be idle to suppose that all the dangers were 
atanend with the vote which has made M. Loubet 
the successor of M. Faure. 

Monday.—Private advices from Paris are more 
favourable to the Republic than the stories told 
in the newspapers. Comparatively little importance 


is attached to the street demonstrations, and there 
is a general belief that after recent agitating experi- 
ences a season of comparative rest is opening up 
for France. One can only hope that it may be so. 
In the meantime there is much favourable comment 
upon the ease and celerity with which the great 
gap caused by the removal of President Faure has 














been filled up. Those of us who remember the 
days when the present French Constitution was in 
the making cannot have forgotten the great men 
who then served the Republic. If she had more 
statesmen of their type now, there would be no 
need to fear for her safety. But their works abide, 
and it is to them that France is indebted for this 
rapid and smooth transition from one presidency to 
another. 

Great regret is felt at the painful accident which 
has befallen Lord Herschell. The accident is all 
the more to be regretted seeing that he has been 
laid aside at the very moment when it was most 
necessary that hisinfluence should be felt in the Anglo- 
American Commission. There is too much reason 
to fear that the prolonged negotiations will, after 
all, terminate without result. This is deplorable 
and disheartening. It is impossible just now to say 
where the blame lies for the failure that seems 
imminent ; but that grave blame must be laid at some 
one’s door is indisputable. 

Tuesday.—The Ministerial plan for staving off 
to-night’s debate on the Bishops has succeeded. The 
debate on the Address has been allowed to spin 
itself out at needless length, and in order to make 
things additionally secure Ministers have now taken 
to-night for Government business. This may be 
legitimate as a Parliamentary manceuvre, but it is 
certainly not heroic, and scarcely suggests the fact 
that we are living under the “ strongest Administra- 
tion of modern times.” 

The story of the casting of the Mahdi's body into 
the Nile is hardly pleasant reading; yet, although 
everybody will regret that this act should have been 
committed, it is foolish to exaggerate it. Thekilling 
of a single innocent man or woman after the battle 
of Omdurman was a much more serious matter than 
the rifling of the tomb of this bloodthirsty impostor 
and scoundrel, whilst it is quite possible that the 
reasons which prompted Lord Kitchener to take this 
step were of a very urgent character. Mahdism 
seems now to be crushed; but if it were to revive its 
objective would be the tomb of the self-appointed 
prophet, and it might be highly desirable, from the 
military point of view, to destroy this objective. 
Yet the story is an unpleasant one, as, alas! most of 
the stories that are connected with war are found to 
be when they are examined. 

The influenza is very much in evidence again. 
All manner of people have been down with it during 
the last fortnight, and now it has made a direct 
attack upon the Treasury Bench, its victim being 
Mr. Chamberlain. Fortunately, the disease has on 
this occasion assumed a mild though rather painful 
form. The victims complain of severe pains in the 
back and legs, such as are commonly associated with 
lumbago. The attacks do not last very long, and 
they do not seem to leave the sufferers in quite so 
prostrate a condition as that which usually followed 
influenza in its earlier visitations. Still, whilst it 
lasts the disease is sufficiently unpleasant. This last 
decade of the century has witnessed few more 
important events than the recrudescence of this 
hateful scourge. 

Wednesday.—The North-West Lanark election 
has exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
Liberals. It was believed from the first that it would 
be a very “near thing,” and there was a widespread 
belief that the seat which was secured with so much 
difficulty by the late member would revert to its old 
possessors. Instead of this being the case, the new 
Liberal member has been returned by a greatly 
increased majority. One can hardly venture to hope 
that a like result will be secured at Rotherham. 
The majority gained by Mr. Acland can hardly be 
increased. But nobody has any doubt that his seat 
will be retained. 

Sir Henry Fowler very neatly gave the coup 
de grace to the Ministerial plan for seizing yester- 
day for Government business and thus preventing 
the debate upon the presence of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords. He quoted certain words used last 
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week by Mr. Balfour, and the latter was obliged to 
confess that they precluded him from persisting in the 
proposal to take yesterday evening. He made his 
concession with a graceful readiness that disarmed 
the criticism that would otherwise have been forth- 
coming. Everybody is agreed in praising Lord Hugh 
Cecil's speech on the subject, though whether the 
Bishops would relish the realisation of his scheme 
and would enjoy rubbing shoulders with Dr. Guinness 
Rogers and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes is not very 


clear. The most important thing about the debate 
was the division. The Ministerial majority sank 
to 71. 


The Army Estimates are not pleasant reading for 
economists. Nor will they gratify the lovers of 
peace. Now that we are face to face with a certain 
deficit at the close of the financial year the increased 
expenditure upon the army assumes a much more 
serious aspect than it has had hitherto. Whatever 
may be the case with the expenditure upon the fleet, 
it cannot be said that extravagance with regard to 
the army has ever been popular in this country. 

Thursday.— The appointment of Mr. Cozens 
Hardy to the vacant judgeship is an event upon 
which that gentleman himself may very fairly be 
congratulated. No man has better earned his pro- 
motion, and the wonder is that he was not raised to 
the Bench long ago. But his promotion means a 
distinct loss to the House of Commons and the 
Liberal party. His seat ought to be easily retained, 
especially in the existing state of things in the con- 
stituencies. 

The serious news from the Soudan contained in 
The Daily News this morning has been rumoured 
in London for several days past. It is too soon as 
yet to say exactly what it signifies; but it is by 
no means impossible that the Khalifa, who is a 
fighting man every inch of him, desires to try con- 
clusions once more with his conqueror at Omdur- 
man. There cannot be any reason for anxiety as 
to the ultimate result of a new struggle if one should 
be provoked; but, of course, fighting means loss of 
money and loss of life; whilst it is certain that the 
French will look on without any deep sense of pain 
at the renewed and costly efforts that we may have 
to make in order to establish our hold upon the 
Soudan. 

There is a revival in different quarters of those 
unpleasant complications in our foreign relations ‘of 
which we had so many a few months ago. The 
failure of the Anglo-American Commission is deplor- 
able. It is to be hoped, however, that this disaster 
will be treated coolly on both sides of the Atlantic. 
That Uncle Sam is a keen hand at a bargain 
is known to all of us, in private affairs as well as in 
public. On the other hand, there is a tenacious 
clinging to one’s rights on the part of the Canadians 
that does not lend itself to the easy give-and-take of 
a bargain that is to be fair to everybody. It is just 
as much to the interest of one side as of the other 
that a settlement should be arrived at; and the 
statesmen of both nations will no doubt try to come 
to an understanding. The question of Muscat is 
another annoying complication in the field of foreign 
affairs. Here, however, we have a certain fixed 
policy from which we cannot depart. The road to 
India we have to safeguard at all costs. The 
business of our Government must be to safeguard 
it with the least possible irritation to France or any 
other Power. 

Friday.—The London Bill was received last night 
with an unexpected degree of favour. It is not a 
Bill that anybody—even the vestry men—can wax 
enthusiastic over; but it is not so mischievous as 
most people had feared that it would be, and con- 
sequently it falls into comparative favour. Lord 
Salisbury has evidently learned his lesson, and is no 
longer going to attempt to destroy the County 
Council. A few years hence the Tory legend will 
probably convey the idea that there never was a 
time when a Tory Government was not the ardent 
champion of that body. 








A good deal of interest attaches to-Mr. Morley’s 
appearance in the debate on the Soudan expedition 
to-night. The member for Montrose, whilst sitting 
constantly on the front Opposition bench since the 
commencement of the session, has ostentatiously 
held aloof from all intercourse with his old col- 
leagues. Presumably this is to enable him to deal 
faithfully with them in his speech to-night. As 
everybody wishes to know where we are in regard 
to the ex-leaders of the Opposition, the more plain 
speaking the better. I understand that Sir William 
Harcourt, who has refrained from all communication 
with his old colleagues, returns to town after 
Easter. . \ 








THE RETIREMENT OF DR. RICHARD 
GARNETT. 





LL who resort to the Library of the British 
N Museum have learned with keen regret during 
the past week that Dr. Richard Garnett is on the point 
of retiring from the office of Keeper of the Printed 
Books. Dr. Garnett has served the public, in one or 
other capacity in the national library, with con- 
spicuous efficiency for nearly half a century, and his 
public work deserves marked recognition at the 
public’s hands. Forty-eight years ago, at the 
age of sixteen, he entered the department the 
headship of which he now vacates. Panizzi 
was then Keeper of the Printed Books, and was 
inaugurating reforms in the administration of 
the library which were essential to the public 
interest. Dr. Garnett, from the outset of his 
career, was in full sympathy with Panizzi's 
efforts, and he flung himself from the first with 
a whole heart into schemes for increasing the 
great library’s public usefulness. In 1875 he 
became Assistant Keeper of Printed Books, a rank 
which his father had held before him, and in the 
same year he was nominated to the office of superin- 
tendent of the Reading Room. His official chiefs 
had already recognised his capacity, but it was not 
until he assumed the position of Director of the 
Reading Room that the public had an opportunity 
of recognising Dr. Garnett’s exceptional gifts and 
devotion to the public service. 

Probably no place in the Museum hierarchy 
proves a more rigorous test of character than that 
of superintendent of the Reading Room. His ear 
is the target for the inquiries of the least capable 
searchers after knowledge as well as of the 
most capable. Inquirers of all calibres are often 
needlessly exacting, and, with rare exceptions, 
are needlessly garrulous. Any superintendent of 
the Reading Room who holds narrow views of 
the duties owed by a public servant to his many- 
headed master, runs day by day the risk of a 
harassing collision with one or other of his impor- 
tunate questioners. The post of superintendent 
has for many years, before and since Dr. Garnett 
held it, been filled by gentlemen whose urbanity 
and intelligence offer no loophole for the critic's 
arrows. But with full respect to Dr. Garnett’s 
predecessors and successors in the office of superinten- 
dent of the Reading Room, it may be claimed for him 
that none have so thoroughly answered the require- 
ments of the position. His native courtesy and 
kindliness, his breadth of reading in ancient and 
modern literature, his tenacious memory, his patience 
and modesty, constituted him, while superintendent 
of the Reading Room, the best of literary guides and 
counsellors for multitudes of men and women. He 
always gave genuine students the impression that it 
was a delight to him to do all in his power to remove 
their doubts and difficulties; while his gentle and 
considerate demeanour was combined with such a 
measure of firmness as peacefully to restrain the 
vexatious importunities of frivolous or eccentric 
visitors to the library. When, in 1884, Dr. Garnett 
left the Reading Room on promotion to a higher 
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office, after a nine years’ tenure of the post of super- 
intendent, regular readers felt the cessation of daily 
intercourse with him as separation from an intimate 
and sympathising friend. Happily, when his daily 
intercourse with frequenters of the Reading Room 
ceased, he remained as mindful of their comfort and 
interests as of old, and he was always accessible 
to old acquaintances and to visitors who desired his 
personal help in investigations of special difficulty. 

For six years after Dr. Garnett’s departure from 
the Reading Room he concentrated his attention on 
the printing of the Catalogue—a monumental under- 
taking that is now on the eve of completion. The 
successful accomplishment of this great enterprise 
will always be associated with Dr. Garnett’s name. 
Some imperfections may be admitted, but, viewed as 
a whole, it multiplies a hundred times the public 
utility of the library. It has rendered the collections 
accessible to readers with a freedom that is unknown 
to any other great public library in Europe. For 
the last nine years, since 1890, Dr. Garnett has filled 
the chief post in his department. As Keeper of the 
Printed Books he has rendered his tenure of office 
memorable by filling many of the most conspicuous 
gaps in the rare collections under his charge. Few 
keepers have added more volumes of rarity to the 
shelves of the Museum. 

But one of the most remarkable characteristics 
of Dr. Garnett’s life remains to tell. All the time 
that he has been fulfilling his official functions with 
conspicuous efficiency inside the Museum, he has 
been making a reputation, as a man of letters of 
almost unexampled versatility, far beyond the 
Museum’s precincts. It is doubtful if any other 
officer of the Museum, at any period of its history, 
has secured so wide a literary renown, and it is 
probable that when the history of the Museum is 
fully written, Dr. Garnett will be recognised as 
the most eminent man of letters that has held office 
there. This consideration may help to reconcile the 
public to his retirement. Next Monday he celebrates 
his sixty-fourth birthday in the fulness of his 
strength. Under the rules of the Civil Service 
the age of retirement from public life is fixed at 
sixty-five, but Dr. Garnett has elected for private 
reasons to anticipate the compul:ory termination of 
his official career. While the public regret this 
decision, they will perceive in his many-sided 
devotion to literature an element of compensation. 
It may be expected that a release from official duties 
will give him ampler opportunities for pursuing the 
literary vocation than he has enjoyed hitherto. Dr. 
Garnett as a man of letters has evinced rare know- 
ledge, taste, and feeling, and for many years to come 
his fellow-countrymen may hope to reap in fuller 
measure than of old the fruit of his versatile literary 
capacity. 








M. DRUMONT’S IDEAL. 





‘ on expulsion of a newspaper correspondent from 

*aris is supposed to be a warning to the 
foreign Press in general. It is coincident with the 
discovery by the chief organ of the military party 
that Europe is leagued against France. The Fclair 
had the public spirit to send commissioners to the 
various capitals to report upon foreign opinion of the 
Dreyfus affair. With one accord these agents testify 
to the deplorable ascendancy of the “ Syndicate.” 
England and Germany are rank with Dreyfusism; 
so are the smaller States — Holland, Switzer- 
land, Belgium. But most painful of all is the 
discovery that Russia is “ Dreyfusite to the back- 
bone.” Everywhere the commissioner went he heard 
the strongest opinions about the treatment of Drey- 
fus, Zola, and Picquart. It must have been a bitter 
experience for a patriot who had been taught to 
believe that the Czar and his subjects were the 
whole-hearted allies of France—that is to say, 
of the French Army. He reported the melancholy 


truth to his journal, and in a transport of dis- 
illusion the Fclair informed its readers that Russia 
had joined the “international conspiracy” to ruin 
France by upholding the traitor Dreyfus. What 
could have brought about so dire a mischief? 
What but the infamous license of the foreign 
correspondents in Paris, who dared to speak their 
minds about General Mercier and others of his 
kidney? The Libre Parole, as the natural champion 
of discretion and moderation of speech, drew the 
particular attention of the Government to the Paris 
representative of the Newie Freie Presse. This 
gentleman received notice to quit because M. Dupuy 
could not disoblige M. Drumont in a matter which 
touched that journalist’s sense of professional eti- 
quette so nearly. The Austrian correspondent 
naturally asked what offence he had committed, 
and he was told that he had “betrayed a bias” in 
the Dreyfus case. Had he adopted the judicial 
“bias” of M. Drumont all would have been well, 
but he presumed to differ from that authority, 
and to foment the “international conspiracy ” against 
the Anti-Semitic prejudices of the Semitic director of 
the Libre Parole. It follows that Paris is no place 
for him. 

It is possible that M. Dupuy has sacrificed one 
victim to M. Drumont without any intention of 
heralding a systematic persecution of foreign corre- 
spondents who give free expression to their disgust at 
the tactics of the Anti-Revisionists. But the expul- 
sion of the Austrian journalist is accompanied by an 
injunction to other correspondents to practise “ re- 
serve.” What “reserve” is M. Drumont likely to find 
in the comments of M. de Blowitz or Mrs. Crawford ? 
The Timescorrespondent has already delivered himself 
with great freedom on this subject, and Mrs. Crawford 
declares in The Daily News that no threat shall deter 
her from saying what she pleases about the men who 
represent law and justice in France, and the parti- 
sans of crime and violence. M. Drumont’s theory is 
that foreigners have no right to live in France at all, 
and that, while they are there, they must be terror- 
ised into submission to him. MHe practises this 
terrorism, with a good deal of success, upon 
his own countrymen, who have brought most 
of their present ills upon themselves by sheer 
lack of courage. What he has done for France 
he would like to do for Europe; and as a pre- 
liminary step in this crusade he wants to clear 
out of Paris the correspondents who object to his 
St. Bartholomew for all Jews, and associate them- 
selves with the views of the intelligent minority of 
Frenchmen by reprobating the campaign against 
the judiciary. M. Dupuy may think it politic to 
throw a foreign correspondent to M. Drumont, just 
as he has thrown the Criminal Chamber of the 
Supreme Court to M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. But 
this attempt to make the Drumont crew dictators 
of European opinion is doomed to ludicrous failure. 
It is the natural development of the absurd notion 
that French domestic affairs are of no concern to 
the rest of the world. It is of very acute concern 
to the rest of the world that a criminal lunatic 
should be powerful enough not only to perpetuate 
& gross injustice to a French citizen, but also to 
make the French Government expel a foreign 
journalist for the offence of giving frank expression 
in his paper to the opinions of Frenchmen who are 
both rational and patriotic. 

In ordinary circumstances the position of foreign 
correspondents in any capital is easily regulated. 
They stand aloof from partisanship, and run no risk 
of being charged with hostile bias against the 
country to which they are accredited. But the 
situation in France is without precedent. The 
avowed object of an agitation with which the 
Government is too weak to cope is to proscribe Jews, 
Protestants, and Freemasons, who are treated as 
what the Duc d'Orléans calls “ vagrant soil.” The 
offspring of this movement is the denial of the 
elementary rights of citizenship to a Jewish officer, 





illegally condemned for treason, and obstinately 
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refused for years every means of proving his 
innocence. This case has divided France into 
two camps, constantly on the brink of civil war; 
the highest tribunal in the country has been 
outraged for presuming to put “insidious and 
embarrassing questions” to the chiefs of the Army ; 
and the Government, ready to gratify every freak of 
passion in the dominant faction, with a vain hope of 
conciliation, have brought in a Bill which shatters 
the authority of one Chamber of the Supreme Court, 
and orders the three Chambers, should they decide 
for revision, to refer the Dreyfus case to another 
court-martial. All this is simply the loosening of 
the foundations of civilised society in France. For 
many months Europe has watched the turmoil with 
growing amazement and repugnance. This universal 
condemnation is not due to the foreign correspond- 
ents in Paris. If they were all withdrawn to-morrow, 
France would be no better off in the eyes of the 
world. They have spoken their minds because no 
journalist who has a mind can be an indifferent 
spectator of the handiwork of Drumont and Roche- 
fort. But if our news from France were confined to 
the baldest telegrams without any comment by such 
experienced observers as M. de Blowitz and Mrs. 
Crawford, how would that help the infinite shiftiness 
of M. Dupuy ? 

Even the baldest telegrams must be suspect in 
the eyes of M. Drumont, whose idea of collecting 
news is to suppress every fact that does not make for 
the coming St. Bartholomew. It must be clear to him 
that Reuter’s agency “betrays a bias.” You can 
never tell that a Jew, or a Protestant, or a Free- 
mason, is not misusing the telegraph unless it is 
controlled by men upon whom Drumont can rely. 
M. Dupuy will have to consider presently whether 
he had better not hint to Reuter the propriety of 
recruiting his staff from the office of the Libre 
Parole. With Drumont in command of the wires, 
new proofs of the treason of Dreyfus and Picquart 
might be spread over Europe with fluency and 
despatch. There is the trifling difficulty that the 
new “bias” might not suit Reuter’s customers, 
and that the foreign journals would prefer to 
print no news from France. But this also would 
serve Drumont’s great purpose by isolating his 
country from a heretical and contaminating world. 
When all the Jews, Protestants, and Freemasons 
have been massacred, all the foreigners expelled, all 
communication with the rest of mankind broken off, 
what a glorious triumph for the policy of “ France 
for the French”! M. Drumont is nothing if not 
thorough, and he must now busy himself with a 
project for the recall of all the French Ambassadors, 
who are so easily corrupted by foreign associations. 
The Exhibition must be abandoned ; for what can be 
more antagonistic to the ideal of “ France for the 
French” than an enormous influx of foreigners (in- 
cluding hordes of special correspondents, all betray- 
ing a common “ bias"’) and the lavish expenditure of 
foreign money, provided, of course, by the Dreyfus 
“Syndicate” for the corruption of Parisian shop- 
keepers ! 








STYLE IN VERBAL EXPRESSION, 





ORRESPONDENTS of The Pall Mall Gazette are 
putting to themselves and to the editor a ques- 

tion of some general concern: ‘‘ Who is the authority 
on grammar?” Each correspondent thinks that the 
authority is himself, and is obviously prepared to 
accept the judgment of the editor with a mental 
reservation. Having a distressing remembrance of 
a@ page-and-a-half Sonnet issued from the Office of 
The Pall Mall, we have a certain sympathy with 
the disposition of the correspondents to be re- 
served. A learned gentleman to whom the number 
of lines in a sonnet is a matter of taste cannot 
be considered a sound arbiter in the game of syntax. 
That is an amusing game. There are in it certain 








rules which you cannot persuade the players to 
acknowledge. Take, for example, the split infinitive. 
The mere mention of the thing infuriates Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw defends it, and flings 
opprobrious words at those who don’t. We mention 
Mr. Shaw because he is the first splitter of the 
infinitive whose name occurs to us. He will not, we 
trust, impute to us the superstition that he is an 
authority in the matter of style in diction. 
That would not be cricket. If Mr. Shaw were 
captain of a team of Fabians, he would not rage 
like a heathen because the umpire gave him out 
Lb.w. Why he is angry because certain persons 
object to the split infinitive, we cannot perceive. 
To save the bails with your leg instead of with the 
bat seems to us to be an offence not less heinous 
than that of rhetorising about to greatly daring die. 
Any writer who dares greatly in that manner has 
our leave to die at his earliest convenience. Heis no 
more than a lady’s maid in trousers. The lady’s 
maid likes the sound of syllables, the euphony, and 
therefore splits her infinitives at all times. She 
does so because her ear is the organ of her under- 
standing, and a split infinitive is of a sound superior 
to that of the diction of the cook conversing with 
the constable. The cook does not split her infini- 
tives. The eloquence would be beyond her station. 

Nevertheless, we are on the side of the cook. 
She is instinctively a better grammarian than either 
the lady’s maid or the lady. Nonsuiting the maid 
and Mr. Shaw, let us consider the lady. If we ask 
her to come to tea and thereby mitigate the tension 
of our labours, in nine cases out of ten she says that 
she will be very pleased. We mention this less as a 
proof of our own personal attractiveness than as 
bearing witness to our thought that the sense of 
syntax is lacking even in the highest circles. 
A friend whose general bearing towards life 
and letters meets with our approval invariably says 
that he will have much pleasure in accepting our 


invitation to lunch with us. When we ask him,’ 


playfully, when we may expect his acceptance, 
he says that he knows his locution to be wrong, 
but prefers his words to sound well to the 
alternative of their being correct. Sorrowfully we 
put him into the category of Mr. Bernard Shaw, the 
lady’s maid, and the lady. When the ear is pleased 
the sense is usually dazed or immature. Our friend 
who will have much pleasure in accepting our 
invitation to luncheon has need of succour in syntax 
from the editor of The Pail Mall Gazette. He is in 
a case of no less evil hap than that of the lady whois 
very pleased to take tea with us. We find it difficult 
to convince him and her of the errors of their 
syntax. As they know as little about syntax as they 
know about astronomy, we must make no mention, 
to their discomfort, of auxiliary verbs and past 
participles. That would be unkind. It would be 
breaking butterflies upon a wheel. We must deal 
gently with the erring. Hereby we ask the lady 
who is very pleased to come to tea what she would 
think of THe SPEAKER if he remarked that we were 
much glad at the happiness in store. We fear that 
she would not consider us an authority on the 
subject which is menacing the machinery of The 
Pall Mall Gazette. She would say we were horribly 
ungrammatical. That we should be; but we should 
be no more outrageously ungrammatical than she 
herself was. “ Much glad” would be no more heinous 
than “very pleased.” The two locutions are on the 
same stratum of abyss from proper style. The only 
difference between them lies in the fact that, whilst 
our remark to the lady coming to tea would display 
extraordinary ignorance, the letter to which it were 
an answer would exemplify a familiar vulgarity. 
Familiarity breeds contempt. We offer it, in 
both hands, to the lexicographer and to the 
grammarian. In the pages of the lexicographer we 
find reliable, exhaustless, and aloofness. The lexico- 
grapher puts them into his columns because 
he had heard them spoken. The persons were 
ladies’ maids with ears for music, ladies of similar 
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aptitude, and the Mr. Bernard Shaws of this 
wicked world. They do as they please with diction, 
and tell us to go to the deuce if we do not applaud 
their happy-go-lucky euphonies. Gladly should we 
go to the deuce, had not the Broad Church dis- 
established him, if by doing so we could escape the 
eloquence of the literary lady’s-maids and the 
literary gents who minister to the lady; but, on 
account of the comprehensiveness of the Church, 
and not forgetting the lubricious catholicity of Mr. 
Kensit, representative of Protestantism, there is 
really no deuce to goto. Weare at bay, therefore, 
and turn with a sharp shock. We smite the 
lexicographer o'er the muzzen. He is a parrot 
posing as a pundit. He is no_ scholard. 
There ain't no such word as reliable. If there 
were, it would be relywponable. There is no such 
word as exhaustless. In one syllable, you may take 
away from a substantive, but youcannot take away 
from a verb. Aloofness, though it is used by George 
Eliot, has no sanction from the Philistine who heeds 
not the lexicographer. It sounds all right; but only 
George Eliot or the lady's maid can derive a substan- 
tive from an adverb. Easily might we go on in this 
strain for many yards ; but two columns of rebuke is 
as much as the oily back of The Daily Telegraph can 
endure. Only Grammar is left. Now, what is 
Grammar? It being nothing more than a dry-as-dust 
generalisation from the speech of a people with no 
inflections, we hold it over for consideration when 
the mood to discuss it comes upon us. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE ONLY Way ”"—“ Ours.” 


A JUNIOR member of the old Lyceum company, 
Mr. Martin Harvey, is now temporarily master 


‘of the theatre where he served his apprenticeship. 


It is only in the fitness of things, then, that he 
should produce a play which if it is to be described 
in one word must be labelled “ Lyceumish.” The 
word should speak volumes to every experienced 
playgoer. Who cannot call to mind those romantic 
melodramas, long and lumbering, a little “ stodgy,” 
elaborately mounted and played with a certain 
solemnity, as though the management at any rate 
believed in them, if nobody else did? The Only Way, 
an adaptation of “A Tale of Two Cities,” follows 
this familiar tradition. Its author is a brother of 
the late Lyceum “ theatrepoet,’ W. G. Wills. In 
the cast are found Lyceum veterans like Mr. Sam 
Johnson and Mr. Tyars. The Lyceum public will 
feel quite at home. It will scarcely be held 
breathless by the play—but your true Lyceum 
public, I fancy, would rather resent being held 
breathless. ‘“ May I ask, sir,” said a novice at the 
old India House to a pompous director, “ what style 
is preferred for official despatches?” “ Young man,” 
was the reply, “the style as we likes is the 
humdrum.” The Lyceum public has a weakness for 
that style, I think, and I gather that Mr. Freeman 
Wills thinks so too. He gets through Dickens’s story 
in a jog-trot sort of fashion. A prologue shows a 
brace of French noblemen playing the fiend in the 
extravagant manner always expected of the ancien 
régime in romantic melodrama. A peasant is spitted 
onasabre. His sister is seduced, and left to die. A 
burgess is sent (of course with a lettre de 
cachet) to the Bastille. Then twenty years 
elapse, we are transported to London and the 
next generation, and start on quite another story— 
which was not a very convincing story, I take it, 
when Dickens invented it, and has by no means 
gained in plausibility under the treatment of Mr. 
Freeman Wills. A scene showing Sydney Carton in 
his cups and making ineffectual efforts to get out of 
them gives Mr. Martin Harvey opportunity for 
some well-considered and (in the phrase of Carton’s 
time) ingenious acting, but is too long and clumsy 








as an exposition of the play. The best of histrionics 
are no compensation for inferior drama. You pass 
to a pretty stage-picture of a garden in Soho, where 
you have some absurdly high-falutin’ love-making 
between Lucie Manette and Charles Darnay, and see 
Darnay lured back to France by Defarge. The 
luring is a very perfunctory, undramatic business, 
Then you glance at your programme, and the bare 
announcement, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL, 
THE CONCIERGERIE, 


tells you what to expect—the howling, hissing, 
groaning, carmagnoling mob of seansculottes, the 
various types of aristocrats going to their doom— 
the merry, the weeping, the scornful, etc.—in 
short, the “ Reign of Terror” as known to romantic 
melodrama. There is a final “tableau” of Sydney. 
Carton standing under the guillotine and in a blaze 
of limelight. 

For Mr. Martin Harvey's share in the acting one 
can have nothing but praise. A better Carton, very 
probably, could not be found. But I cannot help 
thinking that, for his first venture in management, 
he would have been better advised if he had pro- 
duced something more fresh and alive and “in the 
movement” than a jogtrot adaptation of an old- 
fashioned romance. 

Mr. Hare's attachment to the Robertsonian drama 
rivals the constant service of the antique world. He 
never, never will desert Mr. Micawber—at any rate, 
until Mr. Pinero’s new piece is ready. Meanwhile 
he gives us in Ours one of the very happiest of his 
revivals. It is true that the virtues of the piece 
itself are mainly negative. It has neither the 
snobbish, underbred tone, nor the mawkish senti- 
ment by which so much of Robertson’s work was 
tainted. It contains no downright impossibilities, 
mere stage-monsters, like the Marquise of Caste or 
the Beau of School. Its stage-devices, which 
astonished the town by their novelty when the 
piece was produced in 1866—the departure of the 
troops for the Crimea to military music “ heard 
off,” and the snowstorm which drives in at the 
door of the Crimean hut—are no longer new but 
are still effective. For the first time the person- 
ages of the play appear in their proper dress— 
the stiff bodices, flounced skirts, startling colours, 
and tight uniforms of 1853-4— and, as in the 
case of Trelawny of the Wells, we have the pleasure 
of discovering that the costumes in which our fathers 
and mothers and uncles and aunts arrayed them- 
selves were by no means so ugly as the family 
photograph-album had led us to suspect. The 
quartet of young lovers—one pair sentimental, the 
other comic—essential to every Robertsonian piece, 
is played by Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis and Mr. Frank 
Gillmore, Miss May Harvey and Mr. Frederick Kerr. 
Mr. Hare resumes his original part of Prince 
Perowsky and (I conjecture) makes it an even more 
polished performance than it was three-and-thirty 
years ago. Miss Fanny Coleman and Mr. Gilbert 
Hare play excellently together as that queer couple, 
the Shendryns. Altogether, a very agreeable per- 
formance of a play which, one must admit, is not 
altogether without merit—“ though Robertson had 
signed it a thousand times.” A.B. W. 








A NEW ITALIAN COMPOSER. 





HE appearance of a new and successful composer 

in Italy has been welcomed with no small degree 
of enthusiasm and it is interesting to know that 
this time he composes not for the stage but for the 
church. Not many years have passed since Mascagni 
was hailed, not only in his own native land but in 
every part of Europe, as the reviver of those musical 
glories which, since the first invention of opera—a 
truly Italian form of art—have in every age been 
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associated with Italy. When La Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana was performed for the first time in London, 
the audience, composed for the most part of Italians, 
went mad with delight, and, thinking that the 
supremacy of Italy in regard to dramatic music had 
once more been re-established, cried out :,“* Down 
with Harris and the operas of Germany! DoWn with 
Harris and the operas of France! Italy and Italian 
opera for ever!” Mascagni’s success was a pro- 
digious one, There was no European capital where, 
within a very short time of its first production in 
Italy, La Cavalleria Rusticana was not represented 
with striking success. Even in Paris, full of’ hatred 
at that time for the political attitude of Italy, it 
was vehemently applauded. One uncompromising 
patriot declared, in writing a criticism of the opera, 
that it was disagreeably redolent of Crispi—‘“ Cela pue 
Crispi!” was his energetic expression. But the general 
public was as much delighted with the work at Paris 
as it had previously shown itself in London. La 
Cavalleria Rusticana was imitated in every land, at 
least as regards form; for many composers had 
persuaded themselves that its success was mainly 
due to the fact that the highly dramatic story on 
which it is based is all comprised within the limits 
of a single act. So many one-act operas were 
brought out in Germany that it was found necessary 
to coin the word einakter, briefly to describe them. 
But with the exception, perhaps, of Massenet’s La 
Navarraise no opera in one act, whether of German, 
French or English origin, made any mark. Besides the 
one-act form a dramatic story and melodious expres- 
sive music were wanted. Vexed to hear it said on all 
sides that the success of La Cavalleria Rusticana was 
due to its brevity, Mascagni determined for the future 
to write no opera in less than three acts; while, en- 
raged at its also being asserted that the best part 
of the opera was its highly dramatic libretto, he 
further resolved, in his next works, to compose 
music to “books” of no interest whatever. If 
Erckmann-ChAtrian’s “L’Ami Fritz” were not un- 
dramatic enough, he would try “Les Rantzau” by 
the same literary firm; when, as might have been 
foreseen, the musical L’Ami Fritz failed compara- 
tively and the musical Les Rantzau absolutely. 

If Mascagni was soon played out, the same may 
still more emphatically be said of his successor, 
Leoncavallo, whose I Pagliacci, like La Cavalleria 
Rusticana, owed much to its subject ; though in this 
case the composer could not well be jealous of the 
librettist—the music and “book” being from the same 
pen. J Pagliacci, with its tragic little subject, was 
more like a drama with incidental music than like 
@ genuine opera, which should be sung throughout, 
not acted to illustrative strains. J Pagliacci became 
famous for its “ Prologue” as La Cavalleria Rusticana 
had become famous, above all, for its “ Intermezzo.” 
But neither composer was able to maintain his 
position; and Leoncavallo, when, from light and 
tuneful tragedy set, for the most part, to ballet 
music, he passed to a serious dramatic trilogy on 
the subject of the Medici, made a complete failure. 

Now Italy has another new composer; and it 
remains to be seen whether the success he has already 
achieved will be more lasting than that of Mascagni 
and of Leoncavalio. Perosi by name, he is a priest by 
vocation; and he received his musical education, 
or at least formed his style, in connection with 
various church choirs. Until lately he conducted 
the music at St. Mark’s of Venice, and he has 
now under his direction the singers of the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome. He composes oratorios in the old, 
original Italian form, and they are given in the 
Italian churches as part of the service. He pro- 
poses to set forth the life of Christ in twelve 
oratorios, of which two, The Resurrection of Lazarus 
and The Resurrection of Christ, have already gained 
considerable celebrity. Neither of these works lasts 
more than from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
In other respects the form is that of Gounod’s 
Redemption rather than of Handel's Messiah or of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, an important part in each 














work being assigned to the “narrator.” The two 
Resurrections are to be given next month at Parir, 
with the Lamoureux orchestra, but under Perosi’s 
own direction; and although The Resurrection of 
Christ is alone announced for London, it is probable 
that both works will be performed in May next at 
Queen’s Hall. They will lose something of their 
religious character by being presented in a concert 
hall, but for that there is no remedy. The part of 
the narrator ought in each case to be entrusted to 
an pia accustomed to the singing of religious 
music. 








M. FAURE’S SUCCESSOR, 





Paris, February 22nd. 
“ J E roi est mort—vive le roi!" This watchword 
of the old Monarchy has been copied by the 
new Republic, like other things of more or less 
courtly parentage. It has generally been passed to 
the credit of the Republic, perhaps without very 
much consideration. Appearances are proverbially 
deceitful, and there may be too much appearance of 
tranquillity in this species of rapid transit from one 
occupant of the highest post in the State to another. 
Some of the most experienced men in the political 
world here think that there are serious incon- 
veniences in interpreting too literally the text in the 
1875 Constitution which prescribes that the vacancy 

in the public powers shall be filled up immediately. 

On the day after President Faure’s death I called 
on M. de Marcére, a senator who was Minister of 
the Interior under Marshal MacMahon, and who 
may be regarded as an authority on French con- 
stitutional law. This gentleman said: “ One thing 
I hope we shall not see—the convocation of the 
Congress for to-morrow. We have suffered too 
much in the past from these hasty decisions. There 
can be no more important duty for a representative 
of the people than to elect a Chief of the State 
for seven years. And we are expected to do 
this in a day — without deliberation, without 
concerting together, without even knowing the 
names of the candidates, until we find our- 
selves in the National Assembly at Versailles.” 
M. Paul de Cassagnac declares that you would 
not select a cook or a coachman in such a way, and 
M. de Marcére for once may be found of the same 
way of thinking as his more outspoken colleague. 
“ This excessive despatch,” he says, “is fraught with 
the greatest risk; the idea that the word imme- 
diatement signifies the next moment or the 
shortest time possible was not in the intention of 
the legislator. It merely means that the necessary 
steps shall be taken without needless delay. Thus, 
in the present case, I consider that we have to put 
before us the very best selection possible—see 
whether it might not be preferable to appoint a 
man outside the regular political world, in the ranks 
of diplomacy, for instance; at any rate, let the busi- 
ness be done seriously.” We know how these sage 
counsels have been followed—whether for the benefit 
of the country or not time will show. 

Nature is said to abhor a vacuum, and in this 
matter French politicians appear to be inclined to 
follow the dictates of nature. Foreign observers, 
with their eye on pretenders on the frontier, appear 
to think so too. It is a matter of probability, and 
no fixed rule can be laid down. In a real trial of 
strength, if it came to the actual scratch, as the 
saying is, victory or power would probably remain 
with the party who could command control of the 
telephone. Whether the Congress would have 
chosen better if it had spent a week over the task 
instead of a day is also problematical. But I am 
afraid M. de Marcére is not far wrong when he implies 
that the business is not done in a very serious 
manner. When a so-called nominee or candidate is 
found tearing up his own voting tickets, this does 
not look like business, although it may be politics. 
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However, now we have M. Loubet, a plain, colour- 
less sort of Republican, who will not have the 
presence or even the prestige of his predecessor, 
but whose political influence may perhaps be more 
actively and judiciously exercised than was M. 
Faure's. Still, the Republic will no doubt have a 
critical period before it. To quote the words of the 
colleague and friend of Thiers :— 


We have pretty well exhausted the generation of political 
men of the last twenty years. Happily, there is still a reserve 
force in the country which may yet bear good fruit. I would 
like people abroad to realise this, and not run away with the idea 
that we are a hopelessly distracted people, incapable of virile 
resolutions, or even of conducting ourselves like sane human 


beings. 


As there appears to be a certain amount of 
mystery connected with M. Faure’s illness, I am in a 
position to communicate the following account of the 
origin of the fatal attack, as supplied me by a connec- 
tion of the ex-President’s family. One of M. Faure’s 
medical advisers had noticed for some time past 
that he had been over-exerting himself, and used to 
say that he would not survive his term of office. 
On the morning of the 16th, the President did not 
feel well, and sent for his physician. Dr. C. went 
to the Elysée, and after examining his patient 
and hearing the symptoms, advised M. Faure to 
stay quietly at home and diet himself. The Presi- 
dent promised to do so, but at luncheon he told the 
members of the family at table: “I do not know 
how I shall be able to get through the reception if I 
do not make a good déjetiner.” He seems to have 
taken a glass of port, although his daughter, Madame 
Berge, reminded her father that this was forbidden 
by the doctors. Soon afterwards, a little before 
7 p.m., the fatal attack came on, and the unfortunate 
man died three hours afterwards from the bursting 
of an artery which produced an effusion of blood on 
the brain. Some authorities pretend that if he had 
been cupped at once a fatal result might have 
been averted. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“THREE ACRES AND A COW.” 


Srr,—I have been interested in the letter of Mr. Reynolds 
claiming Mr. Impey as the originator, in 1884, of the above 
phrase. The matter is not, of course, of much importance ; 
but on the question of fact perhaps you will permit me a word, 
as having for many years been closely and actively connected 
with the allotments and small holdings movements. 

The phrase in question was used in 1882 in connection with 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s Allotments Extension Bill (passed that 
year); and in 1883 in connection with the famous three acres 
and a cow resolution, which was in favour of a peasant pro- 
prietary. A large number of persons after that date appro- 
priated the phrase, and amongst others, no doubt, the gentleman 
named by your correspondent.—Yours truly, y [ Green. 


Langholm, Embleton Road, 
Lewisham, February 22nd. 





THE WORLD BEYOND THE CITY. 


008 


| O, as a lover absent from the face 

4 Of her to whom his written greeting flies’ 
Will, by the searching sight of his soul's eyes, 
Behold her smile, yea, in a distant place— 

Even so I, through visionary grace, 

Which space and time can neither dimn nor cheat, 
Now, as the south breeze sighs along the street, 
A world beyond the city, clearly trace; 


A gorse-grown world, sung splendid by a wind 
That in the city lacked the heart to sing; 

The hill pines shake with it, their boughs inclined 
To the cold north, whither its voice doth fling 

In echoes of the sea, six leagues behind— 

Titanic promise of returning Spring! 


Este HIGGINBOTHAM, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





RECENT POETRY AND VIEWS OF PortTrRy.—IV. 


N setting down my thoughts week by week in 
these pages I am not foolish enough to doubt 
that they may often be mistaken ones; nor am [ 
even arrogant enough to believe that they are 
always worth a wise man’s answering. But such as 
they are they happen to be sincere and genuine ; 
and on that ground I do claim that when the wise 
man thinks fit to answer them he shall go through 
the preliminary business of trying to understand 
them and not retort in sixteen or seventeen flippant 
lines which ignore the whole argument. 


As it is, one must in politeness do his best with 
the retort offered. Mr. Davidson, it appears, called 
his article “ Pre-Shakespearianism ” at a venture. I 
can only wish he had called it something else after 
deliberation. He assures us that “ popularity” and 
“ obscenity" were not mentioned by him, nor were 
they in his thoughts. I can well believe it; nor was Mr. 
Davidson the only poet or theorist in my thoughts. 
I have not the faintest doubt that in announcing 
that “the offal of the world” is about to be sung 
he supposed himself to be proclaiming original 
doctrine. As a matter of fact it has been the 
most popular of artistic doctrines for something 
over twenty years. And if the offal of life does 
not to Mr. Davidson’s mind include its obscenities, 
I can only reply that Mr. Davidson’s innumerable 
predecessors and contemporaries have not made 
the term so oddly exclusive, and respectfully ask 
for a little more definition. 


But I distinctly refuse to be diverted by this 
kind of thing to the confusion of my main argument. 
I have spoken of Mr. Davidson in terms which allow 
no fair-minded reader to doubt that I admire his 
poetry immensely; that I find it in language 
bewitching, and invariably clean and sincere in 
intention if occasionally muddled in thought. I 
trust (with all my distrust of popularity) that he 
may one day be popular. I know he will never be 
obscene. Let so much be said and done with. But 
my argument, with Mr. Davidson or apart from him, 
is simply— 

(1) That the first business of poetry, and that 
for which she is pre-eminently fitted by 
all her methods, is to express beauty. 

(2) That this business logically includes the 
research after spiritual truth, which is 
the most beautiful thing in the world. 

(3) But that it has by no reasonable showing 
anything to do, save accidentally, with 
“phenomenal truth,” which science can 
handle much better, and which in con- 
structive art becomes mere imitation of 
appearances. For this kind of accuracy 
may as easily result in ugliness as in 
beauty, if not more easily. 


And, as a corollary (4), that anyone who says 
“ the offal of the world is being said in statistics, in 
prose fiction ; it is besides going to be sung,” stands 
at least open to the charge of having confused these 
two vastly different kinds of “truth.” And his 
announcement can only be accepted with the very 
important reservation that if poetry is to sing the 
offal of the world she must make the distinction 
which the theorist has neglected to draw, or she not 
only is false to her traditions but abuses her native 
purposes. 


I have designedly left the question of falsity to 
tradition almost entirely out of account. For if 
poetry can improve on her traditions, Heaven for- 
bid she should not doit! Literature, after all, was 
made for man, not man for literature; and against 
any reasonable development of its helpfulness no 
thoughtful man would wish to say a word. On this 
side, my only objection to the kind of poetry pro- 
mised to us by Mr. Davidson is that it abides as 
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yet in the future—“ the offal of the world... is 
going to be sung”—credo cantatum iri has exwvias ; 
whereas poetry of other kinds has the conspicuous 
advantage of actually existing. And pending the 
composition of those poems which shall express the 
essence of Pre-Shakespearianism is it not rash to be 
flinging depreciatory epithets at those who mean- 
while find delight and wisdom in Shakespeare ? 


“T think it most inartistic,”’ declares Mr. David- 
son, “ most unpoetical, most unwise to look at the 
world through The Tempest.” Certainly,if any man 
were to take Prospero’s island for a compendium or 
accurate reflection of the actual world, he would be 
most unwise. But—frankly now—does there exist a 
man so foolish? On the other hand, I contend that 
the noble dignity of Prospero (for instance) is of a 
kind which, by contemplation, the reader learns 
to transfer and apply to the actual world; that 
the circumstances in which Prospero finds him- 
self have not, indeed, their exact image, but 
have their counterparts, in actual life; and that 
men who are no magicians can bear themselves 
more nobly towards life for having gazed on Pros- 
pero’s majestic figure. He is, in fact, as Lamb would 
have said, a “strengthener of virtue,” leaving us 
“a lesson of sweet and honourable thoughts and 
actions.” Mr. Davidson really must allow man’s 
mind some capacity for translating the lessons of 
fable and applying them to actual life. The achieve- 
ments of Arthur and his knights are a dream; but 
how many men have learnt from that dream to 
order their lives to finer purposes ? 


“It would be as artistic, as poetical, as wise to look 
at our enormous London through the London of 
Chaucer’s time, and say ‘ London is small and white 
and clean.’” I can only suppose that Mr. Davidson 
hit on this comparison as he hit on his title, “ata 
venture.” Or it may be the best he could spare for 
a retort of seventeen lines. Let me say, then, with 
the seriousness due rather to my respect for Mr. 
Davidson than to his retort that I feel precisely 
the same temptation to look out on the world 
and say “This is Prospero’s island, and there 
goes Ariel!” as I feel to look at London and 
say “London is small and white and clean” 
—just as little and just as much. But as I 
hold that the noble figure of Prospero is nc bad 


object of contemplation for men who live far from 


the charmed circle of the still-vext Bermoothes, so I 
suspect that cleanliness (let us say) is no bad object 
of contemplation for the inhabitants of a city which 
is confessedly far from clean. I feel sure that a 
vision of cleanliness and the beauty of cleanliness, 
presented in verse worthy of so high a subject, would 
not leave them unmoved. I even venture to think 
they might find it helpful. Indeed if the slums are 
not to be moved and helped by the contemplation of 
graces at present denied or made difficult to them, 
I hardly see why missionaries go down amongst 
them with the gospel message. 


But,as I said, with this—the utilitarian—side of the 
question my argument had little to do. That poetry 
should go back on her traditions is a small matter 
if only she can invent better ones or ones more help- 
ful to mankind. But she can hardly do this by 
being false to her own nature and violating the 
conditions on which she has existed or, so far as 
one can tell, can exist and remain poetry. She was 
framed (as no one denies) to strive after beauty 
and reveal it to her hearers: to “follow the 
Gleam.” I have no doubt at all that she can, 
and will, follow it into the blackest slums, and 
find beauty there. I am certain she will while 
Mr. Davidson attends her. But the business of 
@ critic is to criticise, and he has a right to utter a 
Warning when careless phrases are uttered which 
seem to confuse the real purpose of her presence in 
the slums. She is there, not for the mere sake of 
being there and describing what she sees, but simply 
and solely in the quest of beauty ; not because slum 
hunting is her proper aim, but because beauty is her 








proper aim and she divines that in the slums, too, 
she can find it. I do not suppose that, in his own 
practice, Mr. Davidson will ever confuse the street 
she passes through with the true goal on which her 
eyes are set. But that such things can be too easily 
confused we have twenty years of prose-fiction to 
demonstrate. A.T.Q.0. 








REVIEWS. 


TREVELYAN’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Tue American RevotuTion. Part I., 1766-1776. By the 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


HOSE who desired to have a new Life of Charlies 
James Fox, and who had hoped to have it from 
the brilliant writer who had already begun the task 
in his “Early History of Charles James Fox,” 
published some eighteen years ago, are put by this 
volume into a sad strait. They do not wish to seem 
or to feel ungrateful to the pen that has now given 
them so attractive a piece of literature as this 
account of the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion. Yet they cannot repress their regret that 
the Life of Fox, so well begun, should not have 
been continued and carried down through the whole 
career of that extraordinary man, a career whose 
later parts, covering the time from 1789 onwards, 
are not only the most creditable to him, but are 
connected and indissolubly associated with immense 
events in European, as well as in English history. 
Such a book might be made one of the greatest 
political biographies in our language, and no one 
could be better fitted for it by knowledge, by 
sympathetic interest, and by his gifts as a stylist, 
than Sir George Trevelyan. He seems, however, to 
have, let us hope only for the present, turned away 
from it, and gives us, instead, a book on the struggle 
with the American Colonies. His view would appear 
to be that, as it is impossible to write a life of Fox 
without going pretty fully into the American War, 
in resisting which Fox played so conspicuous and so 
worthy a part, it is simpler to tell the story of the 
American troubles right through, and bring in Fox 
where his personal action becomes important. We 
ought, perhaps, to wait till the next volume appears 
before pronouncing a definitive judgment upon this 
plan. So far as the present volume goes, Fox appears 
in the first chapter, which is entirely devoted to the 
effort he made to shake off the faults which had 
clouded his earlier years, but after that he is scarcely 
mentioned. The narrative passes to the other side 
of the Atlantic, and when it returns from time to 
time to England, Fox plays only a small and occa- 
sional part in it. 

This first chapter is, however, full of interest, 
and all the more so because it has been enriched 
by a number of previously unpublished letters of 
Fox to members of his family and a few of his 
closest friends. They are not letters of any marked 
merit, from a literary point of view; but they are 
the frank and simple outpourings of a singularly 
genial nature—a nature to which, as one feels in 
all that his contemporaries said of him, it was im- 
possible not to be attracted, however much you 
might sometimes disapprove his conduct. When it 
was seen that the young man desired to devote his 
gifts to serious purposes, the leading Whigs of the 
day, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, Lord John Cavendish, Sir George Savile, and 
others, took him by the hand, and welcomed him 
as an ally. From this time his course was an 
upward one. But, says Sir George Trevelyan :— 





The immediate change in his habits, it must be admitted, 
stopped many degrees below the mark of perfection. He still 
lived on eredit, which he could not very well help if he was to 
live at all. He still entered in the book at Brooks’s his fifty- 
guinea bets that war with France would not break out for two 
years; that Lord North would have ceased to be Prime Minister 
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within the twelvemonth; and that he himself would be called 
to the bar before four given peers were all either dead or 
married. He still played high and long and often. He still 
attended race meetings with a sort of religious regularity, and 
gradually built up for himself the reputation of being the best 
handicapper in England. He liked going to his as little 
as ever, thongh he conformed so far to the received theories 
regarding the necessity of sleep that when once there he left 
it later than had been his wont. His habitual associates were 
men of honour and men of culture, after the school of St. James’ 
Street; and as time went on and faction waxed hotter, he 
consorted more and more by preference with Whigs. It would 
be impossible for a student of the exuberant literature which 
issued from Brooks's to deny that that haunt of wit and fashion 
was no monastery; among the youngest members of the party 
which after a while monopolised the club, there were plenty of 
jovial blades whose notions on a most essential point of morality 
were not merely defective, but positively inverted. It has been 
said, without any great malice or exaggeration, that the political 
creed of some of them began and ended in the preference 
for a stout man who admired women to a thin man who was 
insensible to their charms (pp. 26-27). 


From the gay life of young Fox and his friend 
Fitzpatrick we are carried far away to the bleak 
shores of New England, and are given, in the 
following chapter, a highly-coloured sketch of colonial 
life, and a contrast of its Puritan simplicity, digni- 
fied by intellectual tastes, with the dissolute luxury 
of the upper class which then controlled the 
fortunes of Britain. It is in his descriptions of 
manners, in his pictures of individual men, in the 
anecdotes scattered profusely over his pages, with 
which he illustrates both the condition of society 
and the characters of men that Sir George 
Trevelyan’s strength lies. We hear comparatively 
little of the legal or constitutional questions in 
dispute between the American colonies and the 
Mother Country, not much about the steps the 
colonists took to organise themselves for their 
struggle, very little about the world outside Britain 
and America. It is the social and personal side of 
history that interests our author; and he has 
given us not a political history, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but a series of skilfully com- 
posed and richly tinted pictures of a time which 
seems, both in England and America, divided 
by an interval far wider than 120 years from 
the England or the America we know to-day. Sir 
George has rightly thought that whoever wants to 
comprehend the political and constitutional history 
of the reign of George III. can get it from half a 
dozen well known books, and has therefore resolved 
to give us something of a wholly different character, 
which shall attract another class of readers, and 
make real a side of the age which the solemn 
historians of the orthodox type had passed over. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but wish that he had made 
it a little easier to follow the progress of events by 
giving us some more dates—for of these there are 
very few—and by prefixing to the volume a chrono- 
logical table, through the help whereof we could 
have got the sequence of the facts more clearly 
before our minds. 

In pursuing the social side of the English history 
of the time, our author may sometimes appear to 
forget his main theme. But we are in no mind to 
censure this when we find the digressions so enter- 
taining. There is an admirable picture of the feeble 
and listless state of the Whig Opposition in 1773, a 
picture not without its moral for Oppositions 
nearer our own time, and a no less graphic account 
of the weight and dignity which in those days 
attached to the position of a county member. Our 
generation had forgotten, even before the Re- 
distribution Act of 1885 carved up the already 
divided counties into comparatively small con- 
stituencies, the high status which belonged to the 
knight of the shire before the Reform Act of 1832 
and Sir George Trevelyan describes that status in a 
passage too long for quotation as a whole, but from 
which we may extract a few lines :— 


The county members formed a class by themselves, and a 
class to whom the nation owes an incalculable debt. They were 
great proprietors of long standing in their neighbourhood, and 





true aristocrats, indifferent to the frowns and favours of the 
central Government, while they were as proud of the confidence 
of their constituents as of the extent of their domains, the age of 
their castles, and the running of their horses. The vast sums 
which leading families spent over a county contest are already 
inconceivable to us, who hear men of property grumble at having 
to find twelve or fifteen hundred pounds where their ancestors 
jauntily laid down twice as many thousands. The explanation is 
that in the eighteenth century the position of a county member 
was valued for itself, and not for what it might lead to. A rural 
potentate who sat for the shire in which he lived was thought as 
good as a lord, and was a great deal better liked on his own 
country side, in the London Clubs, and especially within the 
walls of Parliament. The House of Commons took a domestic 
interest in a distinction which reflected credit on itself. The 
belief that the Upper and Lower Houses ought to be kept apart, 
and that their own was the finer institution of the two, was held 
not only by the members of Parliament, but by the people who 
elected them. The freeholders of Somersetshire went so far as 
to pledge themselves not to vote for the brother or the son of a 
eer of the realm, or for any candidate whom a peer supported. 
Tt was a sentiment not of recent, and certainly not of democratic 
origin, for the feeling of Somersetshire had long ago been 
expressed with a vigour that left nothing to be desired by the 
most celebrated Tory who ever killed a fox within its confines. 
“Tt is true,” said Squire Western, “there be larger estates in 
the kingdom, but not in this county. Besides, most o’ zuch 
great estates be in the hands of lords, and I hate the very name 
of ’um” (pp. 245, 246). 

This immense importance attached to the member- 
ship for the county, and this aversion to lords, are 
the more remarkable because the order of peers was 
a very different thing at the beginning of George 
Ill.’s reign from what it is to-day. Then the 
order was comparatively small, not one-third in size 
of what it is to-day. The change came with the 
enormous number of peerages created by Mr. Pitt, 
and has, of course, gone on with increased rapidity 
during the present reign, so that a peer has now 
become quite an insignificant person. Readers of 
“Clarissa Harlowe” will remember the boundless 
deference which all the personages in that story show 
to Lord H., Lovelace’s uncle, and which nobody would 
think of showing now to any magnate below the 
rank of a duke. Even the novels of Mrs. Gore show 
how much greater a man a peer was in the early 
years of the present reign than he is to-day. As 
Sir George points out, the importance of the county 
member depended to some extent upon the then 
still large number of county freeholders, in whose 
hands the elections lay, and who, though profoundly 
respectful to the great landowners, had also a 
considerable measure of independence. 

Sir George Trevelyan’s skilful use of Squire 
Western illustrates one notable feature of his book. 
It is, above all things, the work of a man intensely 
interested in literature and in society, less interested 
in the graver—or, let us say, the duller—problems of 
history. There is, however, one branch of history 
which has evidently a peculiar attraction for him, 
viz. the operations of war. He describes with great 
fulness and spirit the skirmish at Lexington and 
the battle of Bunker's Hill, not with any parade of 
technical military terms, but with a sympathetic 
feeling for the troops engaged on both sides which 
gives great freshness to his narrative. Certainly 
the Americans cannot complain that they receive 
less than justice from this descendant of their 
antagonists. He sets their merits in the strongest 
light, and may, indeed, sometimes seem to pass too 
lightly over their faults, and also over the British 
side of the questions involved in the struggle. Much 
as we must all join with him in condemning the 
dogged folly of George III., and the weakness of 
some, the profligate recklessness of others, among 
the pliant tools whom he found in his Tory ministers, 
it is not to be denied that there was a British side, 
and a side which this book does not present. Nor 
do we feel sure that the colonists deserve, even 
as regards their social life and character, all the 
encomia which our author bestows so profusely 
upon them. 

Nevertheless, his contrast of the simplicity of 
New England with the corruption of the ruling 
class in Old England is a striking picture, drawn 
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with eminent rhetorical skill. The book is good 
literature. It is never dull. The digressions into 
the social phenomena of the time, the portraits of 
individual men, some of whom exercised com- 
paratively little influence on the events described, 
do sometimes break the continuity of the narrative, 
and make it less of a history than an agreeable 
running commentary upon history. But there is 
so much entertainment to be derived from these 
digressions that we can hardly wish them away. 
The paragraphs move on with sustained richness 
of phrase which seems to us the result not so 
much of a labor lime bestowed on the choice of 
words and the structure of sentences as of a long- 
settled literary habit which regards form as so 
vital to the merit of a work that it spends itself 
no less upon the manner of saying a thing than 
upon the substance of a thing to be said. This 
painstaking attention to style has become common 
within the last few years among critics and all 
those who write on purely literary topics; and in 
them it frequently degenerates into an affected 
preciosity. It is less common among historians. 
Preciosity in historical writing would be intolerable. 
But Sir George Trevelyan is free from any such 
fault. His art, according to the old saw, is well 
concealed. It is through the pleasantness of the 
book that we realise the literary skill which has 
gone to the making of it. 


SOME LANDOR LETTERS. 


LETTERS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: PRIVATE AND 
Pusuiic. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. London: Duck- 
worth & Co. 


LANDOR will always be a name to conjure with; he 
will always be somebody's favourite author. True 
it is that between his writings and the general mind 
of man there must ever be a hedge not easily o’er- 
leaped, or stubbed up, which is likely to prevent the 
Author of “Gebir” and of the “Imaginary Con- 
versations ” from ever being scheduled to an Act of 
General Inclosure. Landor will remain outside the 
ring-fence of popular literature. The fact is, despite 
the rhapsodies of the cultivated and the shrill cries 
of the coteries, Coleridge was quite right when he 
found fault with Landor's style, both in rhyme and 
prose, for its lack of lucidity. Landor is not plain 
reading. Here and there are sentences as clear cut 
and impressive as an ancient gem, but in the mass 
he is confused as to his issues, whimsical in his argu- 
mentation, and he leads you whither you know not 
even when you get there. But this puzzling atmo- 
sphere, this subtle sense of out-of-the-wayness, 
whilst cutting Landor off from the great rushing 
tide of accumulated authors, endears him, and will 
always endear him, to a goodly few. There is a 
great deal of humbug in the book-world nowadays, 
of sham raptures and tradesmanlike devotion. The 
daily press, instead of confining its attention to 
home-politics and sociology, and to foreign affairs— 
lofty themes surely—has plunged with a great splash 
into the pools of literary criticism, where it spouts 
and blows, a leviathan in the waters,a Triton among 
the minnows. The result has been the introduction, 
into what are absurdly called literary circles, of 
huge drafts of the raw spirit of commercialism, 
which, when mixed with the purer ether of the love 
of books, produces so intoxicating a potion as to set 
at least half the world of letters dancing in the 
maddest fashion. But these fumes will soon, it is 
to be hoped, wear themselves away. But in the 
meantime it often happens that some enthusiast of 
the hour, having for a brief season the run of his 
pen in the columns of a newspaper, seizes upon 
an essentially non-popular author like Landor, for 
example, and lifting him upon his shield dashes into 
the wordy fray, defying the world to mortal combat 
if it denies that the writer thus uplifted is a demi- 
god whom not to worship is to be proclaimed a 
middle-class provincial. So terrifying a proclama- 








tion has its effect, and the timid provincials scurry 
out of their terraces and crescents and run furtively 
to their lending libraries to borrow copies of the 
writings of the extolled one. Here and there it may 
be the seed cast with such braggadocio may yet 
fall upon prepared ground, but, as a rule, nothing 
fructifies. The paths of wisdom are paths of 
pleasantness and peace. Good authors hold their 
own after a strange fashion. The tradition of their 
excellence is handed down in households, and trans- 
posed from one family to another in the pleasant 
intercourse of social life, in the library, at the 
university, during vacation rambles. There is thus 
created a steady demand which puzzles the Row, 
but which, like all steady demands, meets with a 
supply. No need for bellowing and shouting. Bass 
has no occasion to advertise his beer ; he can rely on 
a Briton’s perennial passion for malt liquor when 
he can get it; and so to the end of Time will the 
good author find good wits to scan him. There will, 
we repeat, always be somebody reading Landor. 
These particular letters, so far as they are private, 
are most amiable productions addressed, with hardly 
an exception, to a niece of the Rose Aylmer whose 
delightful name is for ever preserved in Landor’s 
best-known verses. The niece, now Lady Graves- 
Saule, has permitted their publication, and her letter 
conveying that permission is a model of good 


| feeling and good English. “These letters,’ says 


Lady Graves-Saule in her concluding paragraph, 


may not add one laurel to his brow, but their tenderness and 
grace will cling round his memory like the perfume of the 
graceful cyclamen, the flower he loved so well. To your sym- 
pathetic care and judgment I consign these records of the past. 
I may scarcely hope to see them in print. 


We trust this pleasure has not been withheld. The 
letters are, as we have said, most agreeable and 
amiable, and if their reader has not by any chance 
already read Mr. Forster's “ Life of Landor,” we urge 
him todo so. It is a biography which has not yet 
had full justice done to it; and not only is it an 
excellent biography, but it is full of good things, 
This volume makes a delightful supplement to the 
Life by Forster. 

What can be prettier than this? Miss Rose 
Paynter in 1842 had sent Landor some of her verses, 
and he replies :— 


There is no time of life or stage of friendship, whether in the 
flow or in the ebb, when it is safe to speak to a lady any whole 
truth about her. Ido not believe you will quite siaien me while 
I am telling you that I find one or two conventional expressions. 
For instance no sigh ever echoed, and no muse was ever inspired. 
The Muses are the inspirers, it is Rose who is the inspired. All 
delicate points in criticism are liable to be called cavils. But 
Boileau wisely says, Rien n'est beau que le Vrai—and he says 
it of poetry. 


The following year he writes again from Bath :— 


Dear Rose,—It delights me to know that you have been so 
well amused in Lancashire. You did right in not killing the 
grouse. Let men do these thingsif they will. Perhaps there is 
no harm in it, perhaps it makes them no crueller than they would 
be otherwise. But it is hard to take away what we cannot give ; 
and life is a pleasant thing—at least, to birds. No doubt the 
young ones say tender things to one another, and even the old 
ones do not dream of death. Talking of old ones, I come 
naturally to say a little of myself. I am an absolute cripple 
with the rheumatism. I thought old age a fable until now; I 
now find it a serious and sad calamity. 


A lofty and just tribute to Dickens is paid as 
follows, under date of December 23rd, 1843 :— 


Dear Rose,—You fill me with delight by your generous and 
just remarks re Dickens. No mortal man ever exerted so 
beneficial and extensive an influence over the human heart. Very 
much private, and still more public good will have originated 
from his genius. From the midst of adventurers, shufflers, and 
impostors of all parties, Just Posterity will place high apart the 
names of Dickens and Lord Ashley. 


Excellently well said, even though it be put a little 
in the style of Laurence Boythorne. Already how 
tarnished are the laurels, and almost ugly-sounding 
the names of Disraeli and Palmerston. The world 
is always a fool “at the present,” but half a century 
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after the event it begins to have a glimmering insight 
into the truth of things; before the century is over 
it is almost as well prepared as the Almighty to 
deliver a final judgment. 

In Landor's criticisms of those of his contem- 
poraries whom he liked we can discover where Mr. 
Swinburne learnt his style of praise. Thus does 
Landor write of Aubrey de Vere’s poems: “ Nothing 
of our days will bear a moment's comparison with 
them, nor, indeed, do I find anything more classical 
among the best of the ancients.” For the voluminous 
writings of G. P. R. James, Landor had a strange 
passion. He ranked him with Scott; but, then, he 
liked him as a man, “ There is a little stiffness in 
his manners, but he is courteous and deferential.” 
If Landor liked a man, he liked him all through and 
everything that was his. We wonder what Mr. 
Augustus Hare will say to Landor’s description of 
Mrs. Julius Hare, who is declared to be both “ sweet- 
tempered and intelligent.” Years slip by, and 
Landor grows very old indeed. On the 19th of 
January, 1850, he writes. to his beloved corre- 
spondent on her birthday— 

Shall we ever walk up and down the Pump Room again ? 
The music is as good as usual. Searcely a soul of my old 


acquaintance is left in Bath; some are gone to London, some to 
Paris, and some to that country where there neither are nor ever 
will be railroads. I was very near taking my ticket a little 
while ago, and now stop only in the waiting-room. 


The old man gets himself a little mixed here, for 
having first said there are no railways beyond the 
grave, he pictures himself waiting to take his ticket 
for that last journey. But it is no great matter 
—old age is always touching. 

Landor had or thought he had to run away from 
England to avoid an action for libel, which, if it had 
had nothing to rest upon but the scraps of verse in 
“Dry Sticks Fagoted,” would not have extracted 
forty shillings from a jury; and accordingly it came 
to pass that he died in Florence on September 17th, 
1864. The public letters of Landor appeared for the 
most part in 7he Examiner, and some of them are 
well worth reading. An admirable sketch by W. 
Fisher of Landor about the year 1840 enlivens the 
volume, which also contains as frontispiece a por- 
trait of Lady Graves-Saule when Miss Paynter, from 
a miniature by C, T. Taylor. 


THE EVERGLADES. 


Across THE EverGLtaApgs: A CANoE JOURNEY OF Ex- 
PLORATION. By Hugh L. Willoughby. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. 


UNTIL very recently the impression prevailed that the 
Everglades was a huge impenetrable and unhealthy 
swamp, and doubtless there are many who still hold 
this erroneous opinion. It will be, perhaps, well to 
mention, for the benefit of those who are hazy as to 
their geography, that the Everglades is the name 
given to a tract of country lying in the South of 
Florida, measuring from north to south 130 miles, 
and 70 miles from east to west, but at no point 
touching the coast. 

During the Seminole war the Indians were driven 
southwards into the Everglades, which formed for 
them a perfect retreat and hiding-place, their pur- 
suers finding it impossible to penetrate this mysteri- 
ous stronghold. To this day the Seminole paddles 
his canoe and hunts the otter and deer through his 
old hiding place. Two expeditions had entered the 
Everglades previous to Captain Willoughby’s. One 
in 1888, under Major A. P. Williams, traversed the 
western half of the country from south to north; 
the second was undertaken in 1892 by Mr. J. E. 
Ingraham, who entered the Everglades at Fort 
Shackleford in the north-west and travelled in a 
south-easterly direction, finally emerging at the 
Miami river after encountering many hardships. 
Mr. Willoughby, therefore, turned his attention to 
the southern portion of the Everglades, and deter- 








mined on making the attempt toexplore it. Having 





devoted the greatest thought and care to the selec- 
tion of his camp outfit and his two canoes, Mr. 
Willoughby was ready to begin his journey in 
December, 1896. He had decided to enter the 
Everglades from the western side, a course which 
necessitated an eight days’ sea journey from the 
Miami River round the South of Florida to the 
mouth of the Harvey river. At this point Mr, 
Willoughby, with one companion, began his canoe 
journey of exploration; from start to finish it occupied 
fourteen days, and was very successful though un- 
eventful. The travellers found that the Everglades, 
although almost entirely water, is far from being a 
swamp, for this water is pure and constantly 
moving. Its source is somewhat of a mystery, as 
the rainfall is small, but Mr. Willoughby’s observa- 
tions led him to believe that it is supplied from 
underground springs which can be frequently seen 
welling up. 

The most formidable difficulty which the travellers 
had to encounter was the saw-grass, which grows 
sometimes to a height of ten feet, and, besides cutting 
them unmercifully, at times quite prevented their 
progress, and forced them to turn back and seek 
other water-leads. Deer, otter, snakes, and game of 
various kinds, were among the animals seen by Mr. 
Willoughby, who spared himself no trouble in taking 
the most careful observations of all that he saw in 
this hitherto unexplored region. He is to be 
congratulated both on the journey itself and 
on the simple, unpretentious manner in which he 
tells his story. 





CIVIC LONDON. 
LonpoN GOVERNMENT. By Frederick Whelen. London: 
Grant Richards. 

Tue reform of London Government which is con- 
templated by the Ministerial measure introduced 
this week gives a special interest and value to the 
little volume before us. It is not controversial, 
although, no doubt, the writer has that sympathy 
with the Progressive majority in the London County 
Council which is shared by almost all those who 
have really studied its work and are not prejudiced 
against it by their connection with the vested 
interests whose claims any municipal authority will 
have to reduce to their due proportions. It not only 
contains a full account, for the general reader, of 
the multifarious functions at present possessed by 
the London County Council, which can only be 
classified by enumerating the various committees of 
that body and describing their duties, but, what 
most readers will find almost more serviceable, a 
concise description of the work of the vestries and 
district boards, shortly to receive a more appropriate 
and more dignified name. It describes also the 
duties of the City Corporation, of which few people 
who are not Citizens know very much; and it gives 
a tolerably full account both of the working of 
the Poor Law System, and of the functions of 
the London School Board. The book is thus 
packed full of matter, so full that we hardly 
know what to select for special mention; but 
we may notice in particular the excellent summary 
of the Betterment controversy, the history of the 
water question, which points out how greatly the 
terms of purchase of the companies’ undertakings 
will be affected, in a manner adverse to the public, 
by a few years more of delay in settlement, and 
gives a convenient sketch of the Welsh scheme of 
the Council which is now before Parliament. We 
only regret that the author has not favoured us 
with a reproduction of the map which adorns the 
original scheme. 

The account of the vestries will probably be 
found the most instructive part of the book. How 
many Londoners, we wonder, know that Islington 
has a municipal laundry, at which a woman can do 
her family washing in a couple of hours, and go 
home with her basket of clothes washed, dried, and 
ironed for the small sum of twopence halfpenny ? 
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That is a kind of municipal socialism which one 
must be a very strong individualist indeed to be 
able to oppose. And we hope that charitable 
workers will take note of the large powers possessed 
by the vestries over public health, and do their best 
to see that they are effectively used. The real 
difficulty of exercising the rights and performing 
the duties of a citizen in England is this: many 
people, especially in the educated classes, do not 
know what they are. The chaos of our local govern- 
ment has been partly reduced to order, and would 
doubtless be made more intelligible even by re- 
actionary measures. This book ought to help the 
citizens of London to that knowledge of their present 
conditions which is power. Occasionally we feel 
that the author might have told us a little more. 
There is very little, for instance, about school 
managers, and nothing either about the official 
“ correspondents ” who act as secretaries (we believe) 
to the various groups of Board schools, or as to the 
work of members of the Board in supervising the 
schools in their respective districts. This is the sort 
of omission, of course, that we should not notice 
at all unless the book were as excellent as it is. 

One thing is clear from a study of the recent 
history of municipal government in London. The 
tendency of legislation has always been to accu- 
mulate functions on a central body, even in the 
days of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
present Government seems indisposed to interfere 
with the London County Council to its detriment. 
But should that Council ever be deprived of any of 
its dignity, the course of events would almost cer- 
tainly tend to its rehabilitation. 


DALE OF BIRMINGHAM. 


THe Lire or R. W. Date or BIRMINGHAM. By his Son. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


No better “style and title” than this could have 
been proclaimed over the grave of him whose 
biography lies before us. Anything less than this 
would have been inadequate; anything more, super- 
fluous. Of Birmingham in its ideal days he was an 
ideal expression. Without him it would have been 
shorn of a typical representative and exponent ; 
without it, he would not have been able, quite in 
the same way, to gather pride and inspiration from 
being, as he so often called himself, “a citizen of no 
mean city.” When Birmingham was the heart of 
England in municipal reformation, in national 
education, in civil and religious liberty, Dale was, if 
not the heart, at any rate at the heart, of Birming- 
bam; and not merely or mainly because in all its 
great movements pars magna fuit; but, above all, 
because he had so large a share in lifting these 
movements to the highest level of spirit and of 
purpose. In the midst of the profane religiosity of 
the Bradlaugh Pharisaism—the only time in his life 
(as the biography tells us) when he really longed to 
be in Parliament—he once said to the present writer : 
“T believe every Liberal Association ought to have 
its chaplain ”—one (as he meant) whose gift and 
function it should be to lift political thought and 
action to the broad and immovable level of true 
reverence for the eternal sanctities, far above the 
counterfeit homage paid to the “idols of the cave.” 
On this lofty platform he was one of the “ chaplains” 
of Birmingham, and, through Birmingham, of 
English-speaking people at large. And, when he 
died, one of the richest and most enriching person- 
alities of this generation passed out of our modern 
national life. But, happily for England, she is 
peopled not only with the living, but with the dead. 

It is because the biography brings out Dale’s 
manly, natural, high-toned thought and life that it 
is worthy of him and commands the interest and the 
gratitude of all who knew what he was. It is a filial 
task filially performed, but not because by design 
the son sets the father in an ennobling light. The 
simple record tells its own tale. The speech, the 











literature, the action which displayed his attitude 
on public questions; the letters (mostly not for 
publication) written on many subjects to all sorts 
and conditions of men; the testimonies, obviously 
sincere, of discriminating friends and of observant 
and often wondering associates in various kinds of 
work; the diary, apparently forced out of him for 
a little while in his latest years by his times of 
depression and his awful sense of responsibility 
imperfectly discharged; all these testify, without 
any manipulation on the part of the biographer, to 
the strength and tenderness, the justice and mag- 
nanimity, the harshness with himself and the gentle- 
ness with the failings of others, the resentment at 
all falsity and the almost rapturous allegiance to 
what was true, which characterised his nature. The 
irresistible tendency he had to think the best of a 
man—a tendency which exemplified itself in the 
desire to know his opponents personally that the 
bitterness of controversy might thereby be mitigated 
—led without doubt, not unfrequently, to lenient 
misjudgment of character; but such misjudgment 
had its compensations for the judge, as well as, now 
and then, its moral reproachfulness for the judged. 
His interests were unusually wide, and his work 
was almost as wide as his interests. His church in 
Carr’s Lane was his first concern. This is the right 
answer to the criticism that too much space has 
been given in the Life to Carr’s Lane affairs. From 
the point of view of a complete outsider the com- 
plaint may lie; but, as a reflex of what filled the 
largest room in Dale’s own thoughts, and a space 
larger and larger as the years went by, those who 
knew him best will recognise the appropriateness 
of the proportion. Nothing was easier for a stranger 
than to argue from the manifoldness of his interests 
and the widespread and, at times, almost ubiquitous 
strenuousness of his tongue and pen and organising 
hand, that to Dale his church was secondary; but 
nothing was further from the truth. In all great 
human concerns he was keen; but no keenness in 
politics or in education or in Congregationalism (for 
which, as he once wrote, he was ready to be hung if 
he could serve it in no better way), no keenness even 
in theology came near supplanting in his heart the 
overmastering consciousness of what he deemed his 
primary duty to his Master. Good people with 


.a limited horizon often shook their heads and 


“ wondered how Dale could so combine politics and 
the pastorate.” But, in Dr. Rogers’s phrase, he was 
“an unworldly man of the world.” Whatever con- 
cerned the world concerned him. In his own 
phrase, he “did not think it necessary to be a 
bad citizen in order to be a good Christian.” The 
recent canonisation which takes “ Citizen Sunday” 
for its saint’s day is more largely due to Dale’s 
teaching than its commemorators are perhaps 
aware. And when he visited the United States 
“his spirit was stirred in him” by the prevalent 
callousness of religious people to their political duty, 
much as St. Paul’s was stirred in Athens by the 
prevalent idolatry. He was shocked that “in the 
very home of democracy” democratic “ principles 
were so widely disregarded or disdained.” “ But it 
was cheaper to tolerate corruption than to sup- 
press it.” His censures of this unworthiness were 
trenchant and fearless. ‘“‘The rogues do public 
work in order to make money, and the honest men 
neglect public work in order to save money. 
Judged by the laws of public morality, there is 
not much to choose between them.” “ He begged 
of us,” says an old Yale student who heard his 
impassioned appeal at Newhaven, “he begged of us 
in the name of Liberalism all the world over to be 
true to our institutions ; that was the responsibility 
laid upon us by God.” Here we have, in a typical 
case, Dale’s comprehensively ethical view of the 
divinely-ordered life of the world. And the re- 
membrance of the marvellous sagacity which Dale 
contributed to the development of those institu- 
tions and the advancement of those causes in which 
he was called by the voice of his fellows to take a 
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leading part, often brings to his old comrades a 
sense of irreparable loss. 

This appreciation would extend itself to an undue 
length if it aimed at describing Dale’s special powers 
and assessing the value of the varied service he 
rendered to his generation. The several sections 
in the biography on his administration of his 
church (by Mr. Mander, one of his deacons for 
forty years), on “ Dale as a Theologian” (by Dr. 
Fairbairn), and on “Dale’s Influence in Birming- 
ham” (by Mr. J. Thackray Bunce) are, like Dr. 
Rogers's “‘ Reminiscences,” solid and important as 
well as affectionate contributions to the estimate 
which the biography helps us to form. But even 
these do not cover all the ground; and the bio- 
grapher’s natural and tasteful self-restraint, well and 
ably and gracefully in style and in method as he 
has done his work, has often led him, as he feared, 
“ to say toolittle.” Fora full and accurate estimate, 
perhaps, and properly, we must wait awhile. But 
if estimates must wait, impressions vivid and strong 
are ready to hand. The impression of his preaching 
and public speaking will only pass away with those 
who heard him. Monotonous, no doubt, in some 
degree, it was in its delivery, and not graceful in 
its gesture, but massive, manly, chaste, lucid, cogent, 
formative, and architecturally compact, harmonious, 
and complete. “He's not like anyone else,” once 
said a sober and thoughtful listener; “when he 
stands up to speak I always feel that here is a man 
who has something to say and who will say it like 
no man that I know.” What he has written also 
will long be read: that clear, faultless, nervous 
English of his, clothing in words of colour, and often 
in words of humour, argument, appeal, and apt 
illustration. The contribution made by him to the 
theological, ethical, and ecclesiastical thought of 
his time—for example, in his ‘‘ Atonement,” in his 
“Ephesians,” and in his essays in “Ecclesia” and 
his “Manual of Congregational Principles ’—tends 
all the more to self-preservation because of the 
casket of “ English undefiled” in which it is con- 
tained. His enthusiastic devotion to the cause of 
education has left its abiding mark upon the free- 
dom, equality, and enlightenment of the Birmingham 
Board School system ; upon the network of secondary 
schools spread over the same town by the develop- 
ment of King Edward's Foundation, of which Trust, 
for two fruitful periods, he was Bailiff; upon Non- 
conformist, and in all probability University theo- 
logical education by the establishment of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, an achievement due, in the main, to 
his energy and to the confidence he inspired; and 
it remains yet to be seen whether his logical and 
Christian conception of the separate functions of State 
and Church in elementary education (a conception 
which his experience on the Education Commission 
served only to confirm) will not in the end turn out 
to be the only practical solution of the religious 
difficulty. Even in those points on which he differed 
so seriously from many of his most trusted friends 
—such points, for instance, as the government of 
Ireland and the justifiableness of war—he differed 
because of that overpowering ethical sense which 
gave his influence an especial weight ; the sense, in 
these cases respectively, of the duty of nations, no 
less than of individuals, to uphold law and to 
prevent, punish, or redress wrong. Yet, inexorably 
just, logical and masculine as he was in his mental 
processes, he was on occasion instinctive like a 
woman, and as sure that a feeling which cannot be 
ratiocinatively defended may, after all, be the better 
judgment. In fact, he was altogether human; 
human in his enjoyment of life, of activity, of 
combat, and of success; human in the darkness of 
his depression and his apprehensiveness of failure; 
human in the depth of his affection and the 
passionateness of his sorrow; human in his in- 
dulgence towards defect and in his acceptance of 
the best available; human in his susceptibility to 
the fascination of ideals and systems and men that 
on principle he vehemently opposed, and to the spell 








of the venerable and immemorial in what he felt 
bound to assail as antiquated, corrupt, or injurious, 
He was a great soul; great in strength, in gentle- 
ness, in humility; great and humble in faith, great 
and strong in hope, great and gentle in charity. 


BRASENOSE AND WADHAM. 


BRASENOSE CoLLEGE. By John Buchan.—WapxHAM COLLEGE. 
By J. Wells, M.A., Author of “‘ Oxford and its Colleges,” 
(* College Histories” Series.) London: F. E. Robinson. 


Mr. BUCHAN protests against the “ pocket epigrams” 
with which historians “embark on theories of 
College character and College spirit,” and the last 
appendix to his volume provides his readers with a 
practical warning against any such attempt. For 
among the many varying descriptions which might 
be applied to the institution whose history he 
writes, no one could expect to find an admission that 
Brasenose, of all the Colleges of Oxford, could pro- 
duce an instance of the species prig. Yet the last 
impression that Mr. Buchan’s book leaves in the 
reader's mind is that in 1801 there matriculated at 
Brasenose a certain Richard Dod Baker, who in- 
formed a circle of acquaintances that he had 
“arrived at this celebrated seat of learning” and 
had been “introduced to a Mrs. Smith, a lady of 
considerable property in the neighbourhood. Such 
an acquaintance will be very pleasant—at least, 
very different from the noisy riot of a college even- 
ing; without company of some sort Oxford would 
be quite intolerable. Study, however, affords many 
an hour’s rational amusement.” We doubt if Mr. 
Baker would have written of Brasenose as Mr. 
Buchan has written of it, for the one has succeeded 
in representing as fully as the other failed to appre- 
ciate what we may, after all, venture to call the 
spirit of the place. Each of Mr. Robinson’s writers 
will find peculiar difficulties in his own work; but 
the historian of Brasenose had certainly not the 
easiest task. Mr. Buchan has avoided the danger 
of mere chronicle-writing, the narrative of small 
endowments and petty alterations, and he has not 
fallen before the temptation of making his book a 
mere treasury of good stories or a mild chronique 
scandaleuse of Oxford social life. The material has 
been thoroughly sifted, and the “mere fact” has 
been relegated to a number of mysterious appendices, 
which range from A to K, and of whose nature no 
hint is given in the table of contents. But the 
reader will find, nevertheless, the really important 
part of the story of Brasenose duly related in Mr. 
Buchan’s text, and the real brilliance of the book 
lies in the justice of this discrimination. If we could 
desire more prominence given to any portion of the 
early history of the College, it is to the position of 
the undergraduate at the beginning of the story. 
For at Brasenose, first of all, the undergraduate 
became the mere schoolboy; and although the use 
of the birch is contemplated as early as the statutes 
of Queen’s College, it became in Brasenose, for the 
first time, the regular prescribed punishment for 
ordinary sins against academic law and order. 
But that is a small matter—except for the victims— 
and Mr. Buchan’s two chapters on social life and his 
account of the sporting history of Brasenose and 
of its famous men are so full, and read so pleasantly, 
that the critic feels himself guilty of ingratitude. 
The Brasenose man of to-day will find here all that 
is worth knowing of that “ rich social life, of college 
clubs, of wine parties where the wit was at least of 
as much importance as wine.” The associations 
of B.N.C. with Heber and Sir Walter Scott, with 
the “Ingoldsby Legends” and with Dean Milman, 
the traditions of the Hell-fire Club, and of the 
Brasenose ale, are all to be found in these pages. 
We hope we are not doing an injustice to Mr. 
Buchan’s scrupulous love of accuracy if we ascribe 
to his keen sense of the fitness of things the identifi- 
cation of Richard Harris Barham, of “ Ingoldsby” 
fame, with the undergraduate who, on being asked 
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to account for his continued absence from morning 
chapel, replied: “ The fact is, sir, you are too late 
for me.” “Too late!” repeated the amazed tutor. 
“ Yes, sir; I cannot sit up till seven o'clock in the 
morning. I am a man of regular habits ; and unless 
I get to bed by four or five at latest I am really fit 
for nothing next day.” Mr. Buchan is alive to the 
great prestige which his college held in sporting 
records, and he does not fail to tell the story of 
Brasenose triumphs on the river, or of Sir Tatton 
Sykes, that “ prince of sportsmen and good fellows.” 
After all this, who will be churlish enough to refuse 
to find in Brasenose “a certain pertinacity, vigour, 
and clannishness,” or to decline to believe that 
“ elegance is so often the handmaid of incompetence, 
and wholesome roughness is always welcome in a 
foppish world” ? 

Mr. Wells has adopted a different plan in telling 
the story of Wadham. He has incorporated the 
details in the general scheme of his narrative, but 
a skill in the manipulation of facts, which has come 
to his aid before now, and a saving sense of humour, 
have preserved him from overloading his pages. A 
large proportion of the interest attaching to the 
early years of Wadham lies in the strong personality 
of the foundress, Dorothy Wadham, whose business 
capacity and common sense gave a characteristic 
tone to the infant College. Her hand may be traced 
in the most minute particulars of what amounted 
to the “rule” of St. Dorothy; and one may be 
pardoned for giving some credence to the old 
Wadham tradition that the Warden of Wadham 
was by the statutes forbidden to marry, because 
Mrs. Dorothy herself had fixed her affections on the 
first Warden, who preferred someone else. The 
foundress checkmated him by prohibiting his 
marrying at all, and he resigned after a few 
months’ tenure of office. The statute remained in 
force up to 1806, and the iconoclastic historian 
dismisses another legend with the remark, “It need 
hardly be added that there is no truth in the College 
tradition that the change was accomplished by a 
clause tacked on to a Canal Bill.” It is interesting 
to note, as this succession of College histories comes 
from the press, how each writer in turn offers an 
apologia for the Oxford of last century. Mr. Wells's 
defence is only incidental: he admits that “ the 
eighteenth century is an inglorious time for Oxford 
as a whole, and Wadham is not one of the brilliant 
spots which relieve the darkness.” Still, in these 
days of depression, it is, no doubt, some consolation 
that “ Wadham was steadily becoming more wealthy 
during this inglorious period”; and since the re- 
awakening of interest, Wadham has taken no 
obscure place in the intellectual life of Oxford, 
whether we judge by the consideration of examina- 
tion results or by broader and more conclusive tests. 
Mr. Wells deals at some length with the distinguished 
names in the roll of Wadham members ; indeed, his 
love for the foundation and his knowledge of her 
history have led him occasionally to devote space to 
this end which might have been better employed, 
as, for instance, when he tells us that “among the 
Churchmen trained at Wadham during this period 
was William Skinner, afterwards Bishop of Aberdeen 
and Primus of the Scotch (Episcopal) Church; his 
influence in building up Episcopacy in Scotland was 
considerable, though he is less known than his 
father, who also was Bishop of Aberdeen.” Both 
the Skinners were, in point of fact, very inconsider- 
able people, and their only title to fame lies in the 
circumstance that the Wadham undergraduate was 
the grandson of Burns's correspondent, the author 
of “ Tallochgorum,” whose songs are still kept in 
remembrance. But to Wadham men a tendency 
like this will be an error on the right side, and 
Mr. Wells’s pleasant style lends an additional 
interest to a book in which the picturesque is never 
forgotten, although the practical receives due 
attention. The account of College sport with which 
he concludes is admirable, and he touches the right 
key when he remarks that “the colleges of Oxford 









have always been much besides learned foundations. 
They are the homes of young Englishmen for the 
four happiest years of their lives; and where the 
young Englishman is, there sport must take a 
prominent place.” The college system has retained 
its vitality, because the college has been the home 
and not merely the place of residence of the under- 
graduate; because, in the words of Pater (quoted 
by Mr. Buchan) the college has allowed the under- 
graduate to remain the “ child of nature,” instead of 
attempting “to turn him into a turnip, rob him of 
all his grace, and plant him out in rows.” 





A MAKER OF MODERN ITALY. 


THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VETERAN. By General Count 
Enrico della Rocca. Translated by Janet Ross. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


OwINnG to the flood of Bismarck literature, the 
making of Germany is just now more prominent than 
the making of Italy, but it would be a pity if this 
excellent work were overlooked; and it is in many 
ways a relief to turn from the great but unscrupu- 
lous Chancellor to the modest and straightforward 
soldier. He was in a position to combine, as prob- 
ably no one else could do, his own personal reminis- 
cences with the story of the liberation of his country. 
Born at Turin in 1807, when Turin formed part of 
the French Empire, he was attached to the house- 
hold of Charles Albert, then Prince of Carignan, 
before he was ten years old. In 1840 he was made 
equerry to the Duke of Savoy, afterwards Victor 
Emanuel II., and for the next twenty-five years he 
was continually with him, and stood very high in 
his esteem and intimacy. He was chief of his staff 
in the unfortunate war of 1848-9, which ended at 
Novara, and again in the campaign of 1859; and he 
took part, as commander of a corps, in the occupa- 
tion of the Papal and Neapolitan States, and in the 
Custoza campaign. He was employed on rather 
delicate missions, which he executed with tact: to 
Paris after Orsini’s attempt on Napoleon IIL, and to 
Berlin on the accession of William I. Prussia had 
not yet recognised the new kingdom of Italy :— 


The day after my arrival at Berlin I presented my credentials 
to Baron von Bernsdorf, Minister of Foreign Affairs. They 
,were made out for the ambassador extraordinary from King 
Victor Emanuel to His Majesty King William I. Glancing at 
them, the Minister said, “‘ Why His Majesty King William, and 
not His Majesty the King of Prussia?” Feigning ignorance, 
I answered, “If this form does not please your excellency, I 
will at once send to Turin, and have it changed into ambassador 
from the King of Italy to His Majesty the King of Prussia.” 
“No, no; it does not matter,” he said. 


The military operations in which Della Rocca 
was concerned are not very fully described, but the 
disasters of Novara and Custozza are sufficiently ex- 
plained by what he has to say of the leadership 
in both cases. He credits the Piedmontese troops at 
Solferino with more success than they could fairly 
claim, for it was only the defeat of the Austrians in 
other parts of the field that obliged Benedek to 
retreat. He shows how completely that battle was 
a surprise to the French and Italians. He himself 
had said at lunch the day before :—‘“I suspect we 
shall see no more battles on the right bank of the 
Mincio.” The Emperor, whose sense of hearing was 
extraordinarily acute, laughed, and said, “ What a 
prophet! How can there be any battle when there 
is no enemy on this side?” The Villafranca nego- 
tiations are generally attributed to the impression 
made on Napoleon by the slaughter of Solferino ; 
but he had already intimated his intention of 
stopping short on the previous day. He had read 
to Victor Emanuel, in Della Rocca’s presence, a 
letter from the Empress :— 


Alluding to certain designs of the German Confederation, and 
to the approach of Prussian troops towards Coblenz and Cologne, 
she complained of the insufficient forces left in France in case of 
a possible Prussian invasion, and requested the Emperor to 





come to an immediate decision, and send back part of the 
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armée d’Italie. She bade him consider the terrible conse- 
quences of a defeat on the Rhine, and advised him to take 
advantage of the victories already won to conclude peace, and 
return to France to stem the growing discontent at the menacing 
advance of Prussia. Victor Emanuel listened in silence; he 
understood, as I did, that all was finished, and that the 
Emperor would not risk his own throne to serve Italy. 


The leading actors in the liberation of Italy— 
Cavour, Garibaldi, La Marmora, Cialdini—are vigor- 
ously sketched, but especially Charles Albert and 
Victor Emanuel. In a footnote, we have a portrait 
of the author himself, in 1866, by a correspondent 
of the Journal des Débats :— 


His impassive countenance, his aristocratic manner, his 
thoroughly English demeanour, his modesty, which makes him 
uncommunicative, render General Della Rocca not a popular 
man, but no one questions his capacity and experience. 


In a touching epilogue his wife says :— 


People who only saw him once or twice, or at long intervals, 
thought him cold, because he was reserved, and had an aversion 
to paying compliments, or saying what he did not feel. But 
they were wrong; he was often silent to hide his emotion. 
This frankness, which in youth may have been a drawback, 
stood him in good stead with Victor Emanuel, who appreciated 
the truth spoken opportunely and for a good reason, as he 
appreciated that practical pron | sense, so much like his own. 


Mrs. Ross has done her work as translator 
extremely well, though a few phrases have crept 
in that are not English, such as “ significative,” 
“retraction,” “repristinate”’; and more care might 
well have been bestowed on the spelling of proper 
names, “July” is printed for January on page 50, 
and “ Mincio” for Ticino on page 94. By a slip of 
memory, the action of Robecchetto is spoken of as 
occurring on the same day as the battle of Magenta, 
instead of the day before. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


Precious Stones anpD Gems. By Edwin W. Streeter. 
Sixth Edition. Illustrated. London: George Bell & Sons. 


OveER fifty years’ experience in buying and selling 
precious stones, in deciding how they should be cut 
and set, and in forming opinions as to their relative 
value for purposes of human adornment, must lead 
& man to a position from which he can speak about 
jewels as one having authority. The revised edition, 
which has been largely rewritten, of Mr. Streeter’s 
“ Precious Stones and Gems” is therefore not only of 
importance to “ those who have an interest in ascer- 
taining the genuineness and value” of particular 
jewels, but is also of interest to all who wish to admire 
precious stones in an intelligent manner, to escape 
from the class of persons who begin and end the 
examination of a bracelet or of a ring with the remark, 
“Oh! how lovely.” For various kinds of readers Mr. 
Streeter’s book is a practical and popular guide to a 
good stock of useful knowledge, and no one has a 
right to complain that the author offers them neither 
the seductiveness of a picturesque style nor the 
exhaustive instructiveness of a scientific treatise. 
It is only in the world of imagination that a pub- 
lisher secures Mr. Ruskin and Professor Church as 
collaborators in a book about jewels. 

Perhaps the first thing which most people need 
to know about precious stones is that if mounted 
stones are heedlessly jumbled together and allowed 
to rub against each other, the diamonds in the 
ornaments will inevitably scratch some of the other 
stones, and thus disfigure them more or less seriously. 
Doubtless, in some cases, stones thus marked have 
been treated by indiscreet executors as valueless 
imitations, and sold for an old song. The next 
practical item of information which lovers of jewels 
should acquire is that while technically “ perfect ” 
stones are never met with, nearly a tenth of the 
stones which are brought into commerce are really 
of fine quality. These it is not very difficult to 
recognise and test, and the person who wishes to 
learn how to do this need only follow the directions 
given by Mr. Streeter in an “ appendix” in the book 









now before us. No lady is much the worse for not 
knowing that the true ruby is a corundum, nor will 
she become much the richer in useful information 
by learning that it is strictly “a variety of crystal- 
lised alumina”; but if she is capable of judging 
between a spinel ruby and a true ruby, no very 
arduous task, she may find the little accomplishment 
profitable as well as rare. 

Some of the most interesting of the notes which 
Mr. Streeter has put together are thoce upon the 
present condition and prospects of the sources of 
the supply of precious stones. It is pleasant to the 
British jewel-lover to hear that the Chrysoberyl 
(the true) Cat’s Eye, perhaps the most curious, and 
certainly not the least beautiful, of precious stones, 
comes principally from Ceylon. Mr. Streeter ex- 
presses what is evidently a sincere belief in the 
possibilities of the ruby mines of Burma, and gives 
an account of the connection which he formerly 
had with the enterprise of developing them. An 
important chapter upon “African Diamonds” con- 
tains statistics of produce, as well as geographical 
information ; it seems that some recently-discovered 
mines in Griqualand West yield well-crystallised 
stones of remarkable whiteness. It is quite possible 
that British Guiana is among the “coming ” diamond- 
producing lands ; should she prove to be so, the effect 
upon West-Indian sociology may be startling. 

The coloured plates in Mr. Streeter’s book are 
worthy of special mention; perhaps the “blue 
diamond” one is the most striking. 





FICTION. 


Moonticut. By Mary E. Mann. London: T. Fisher Unwin 

A Winpow IN Paris. By Marianne Farningham. London: 
James Clarke & Co. 

THe Biack Curtain. By Flora Haines Longhead. London : 
Duckworth & Co. 


A NEW novel coming from the pen of Mary E. 
Mann bears with it the promise of enjoyment for 
the prospective reader. An excellent style, a com- 
mand of natural, crisp, and vivacious dialogue, a 
firm grasp of character, and a dramatic imagination 
—all these good things may be looked for with con- 
fidence in such a novel, and assuredly they will not 
be found wanting in “Moonlight.” This curiously 
named story owes its title to the hero, Valentine 
Dodd, whose sobriquet it is. Valentine is a hand- 
some young fellow of quite humble birth, following 
the calling of a veterinary surgeon in the little town 
of Hazelborough ; and the story is substantially that 
of his wooing of a certain young lady of very 
superior rank, Miss Angela Mayes. A very modest, 
and even timid, wooing it is at first, for Valentine 
Dodd is perfectly aware of the gulf that yawns 
between a country-town “ vet.” and the daughter of 
a landed proprietor, under normal conditions. In 
his case, however, those conditions no longer exist, 
for Angela Mayes’ father is a ruined man, a bank- 
rupt, and—very soon after the story opens—a 
suicide. Poor little Angela is glad to accept the 
humble post of junior assistant in “ Parker's Em- 
porium” at Hazelborough, though her young pride 
passionately rebels at the menial tasks which 
her unaccustomed fingers perform so clumsily ; 
and in the midst of her loneliness and wretchedness 
Valentine Dodd’s humble devotion touches her feel- 
ings: in a way which she mistakes for love. The 
young man is handsome beyond the average of good 
looks, refined in bearing and in spirit, and utterly, 
abjectly in love with Angela ; but when, by-and-by, 
a wealthy uncle turns up to claim the girl, and to 
remove her from her sordid existence to a life of ease 
and pleasure, Valentine and all his faithful love are 
quickly forgotten, and Angela soon falls in love 
with a very different type of man. In this predica- 
ment she acts very unworthily towards her lowly 
lover, for, without informing him of her changed 
feelings, she stealthily prepares to marry Henry 
Scard, the rich, middle-aged barrister whom she has 
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attracted by her youthful charm. Then something 
happens which shatters her confidence in her new 
lover ; on the very verge of marriage she runs away 
from her uncle’s house, returns broken-hearted to 
Hazelborough and Valentine Dodd, and takes the 
fatal step of marrying the man she does not love in 
order to escape from the man who, as she mistakenly 
believes, does not really love her. The story is a 
painful, and, in one respect, scarcely an attrac- 
tive one, for Angela’s character is not such 
as to draw forth the reader’s sympathies very 
strongly. There is a suspicion of the minx 
about her, and altogether she lacks the charm with 
which Mrs. Mann’s former heroines have been so 
richly endowed. But to find fault with a novel so 
bright, interesting, and dramatic savours of un- 
graciousness. Far more congenial is the duty of 
calling attention to its many merits, its air of 
romance (for Valentine’s love-affair is delightfully 
narrated), its amusing descriptions of life in a petty 
shop, and the excellent characterisation of the 
minor personages of the story. “Our Mr. Dann” 
and all the other shop-people at Parker's “Emporium” 
are full of humour and graphic force, and the 
comedy of the book is much more successful than its 
graver portions. On the whole, “ Moonlight” must 
be regarded as a distinctly clever and interesting 
novel. 

In a prefatory note to “A Window in Paris” Miss 
Farningham expresses her desire that the book— 
founded as it is on actual experiences—should “make 
for peace by showing the terrible realities of war.” 
She adds that not only the incidents and episodes, 
but the actual personages of her thrilling narrative 
of the siege of 1870-1 are drawn from real life, and, 
indeed, her story bears every sign of truth. Its 
very baldness and artlessness of style carry out its 
claim to be the record of daily life during those 
unparalleled months of a nation’s agony. Simple 
and unpretending as the narrative is, it is yet 
intensely interesting to the eager student of history, 
and beautiful, beleaguered Paris is made to live and 
move and pant in mortal struggle before our eyes 
as we turn the leaves of this faithful narrative of 
the Titanic combat. “A Window in Paris” purports 
to record the adventures, during the terrible days of 
the siege and those still more terrible days of the 
Commune, of a certain English family, the Cliftons, 
who went through all the horrors of that awful 
time, and emerged practically unscathed at the end 
of it. Their long sufferings from hunger, cold, fear 
of assassination, and anxiety for friends near and 
far, are vividly set forth by Miss Farningham, and 
assuredly the horrors of war lose nothing by portrayal 
at her hards. This is a book difficult to classify, 
for it is hardly a novel, and yet is more than a bare 
diary of events. Skill in construction it can scarcely 
claim to possess, and Miss Farningham shows no 
mastery of style; but the inherent interest of the 
great tragedy embodied in its pages gives to this 
simple record a value beyond the average, and no 
imaginary drama could evoke the thrilling sensations 
of awe and pity and sheer horror that grip the 
reader of “A Window in Paris” with a relentless 
clutch. A word of praise must be accorded to the 
amusing and lifelike presentment of “ Timmie,” the 
Cliftons’ cat, whose trying experiences throughout 
the siege are dramatically narrated. The reader 
breathes a sigh of relief to find that this intelligent 
and loyal animal survived the many perils which 
were lying in wait for so tempting a morsel in those 
days of general starvation. 

In “The Black Curtain” we have a delightfully 
fresh and original bit of work. The author has 
broken new ground, and has shown that she knows 
how to make use of it. The scene is laid on the 
western shores of America, in a district which, 
though remote from railway trains and certain 
other adjuncts of civilisation, is nevertheless 
civilised. On a certain Government claim, in a 
mountain valley, two squatters have settled 
simultaneously and independently of each other, 





thus sowing the seeds of a very promising law-suit. 
One is a lady, Miss Judith by name, whilst the other 
passes as Mr. Paul. In reality Miss Judith and Mr 
Paul ought to have a great deal of sympathy, for 
they have been the victims of a common misfortune. 
Miss Judith was a famous singer, whose voice had 
suddenly failed, and who had been advised to try a 
country life as the only possible means of recovering 
her lost gift. Mr. Paul was a famous artist, whose 
eyesight had suddenly gone wrong, and who had 
taken to the life of a lonely settler, inspired by the 
same hopes as Miss Judith. But each looked upon 
the other as an intruder, and though Mr. Paul’s 
resentment at the invasion of his claim by an inter- 
loper was modified by the fact that the interloper 
was a young and pretty woman, Miss Judith hated 
the man whom she regarded as the intruder with a 
quite unaffected sincerity. Yet they were practically 
alone in the land, and each in common decency had 
to render certain services to the other. Naturally, 
it was upon Mr. Paul that the heavier burden of 
these services fell. The reader will perceive that in 
this situation there is the groundwork of a very 
excellent comedy, and our author has known how to 
develop that comedy with most praiseworthy 
results. Once or twice, indeed, affairs take a turn 
which is almost tragical, but the story in the main 
is written in a lighter key, and it has at all times 
the merit of being thoroughly readable and interest- 
ing. How it ends need not betold. There are many 
misadventures, and many blunders, more particularly 
on the side of the young lady, before the end is 
reached; but, for an account of them, the reader 
must go for himself to this very delightful tale. 





VIA DOMINI. 


Sermons FoR CurisT1an Sgasons. By J.H. Bernard, D.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


THE thread on which the sermons comprising this volume are 
strung together is supplied by the various festivals of the 
Christian year. They were preached mostly in Dublin, and serve 
to illustrate the outstanding points in the life and teaching of 
our Lord. The link which thus binds them is certainly not a 
vary close one, but a further note of unity is found in the stress 
laid throughout on the doctrine of the Incarnation as central to 
the Christian faith, and on the necessity for a belief based on 


-reason as well as on mere hearsay and sentiment. Dr. Bernard 


evidently does not shrink from preaching his theology, and he 
does so in a way which cannot fail to be instructive to a careful 
hearer. Probably his style is too academic to be quite effective 
in delivery, but it is all the better to read on that. account. 

But, while fully admitting that the book is a weighty contri- 
bution to sermon literature, and one that grapples intelligently 
with a good many vexed questions, one cannot but feel that it 
lays itself open to criticism. Dr. Bernard is not quite consistent. 
In the sermon on the book of Job he shows that he is acquainted 
with the more advanced scholarship on the Old Testament, and 
uses his knowledge. But in dealing with other Old Testament 
subjects, notably in the sermon on Jacob and Esau, he seems 
entirely to ignore the results of modern inquiry. Then his 
treatment of the subject, ‘The Waters of Baptism,” is passing 
strange. The text is the crucial passage, I. Peter iii. 20 and 21; 
and Dr. Bernard, while shrinking from the bald doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration on the one hand, and from regarding the 
rite as a mere symbol on the other, states his conclusion in the 
following words: “The waters of Baptism do not save us in 
spite of ourselves. They do not transform the character and 
the life against our own desires. But they place new spiritua! 

ossibilities within our reach, for Baptism (to go back to our 

ord’s image) is a New Birth—a crisis—not the beginning of 
life, but the entrance of life on a stage of larger and nobler 
achievement. Not a charm and a bewitchment, but a grace and 
an opportunity.” Surely Dr. Bernard should be a Baptist! 
Perhaps the most interesting sermons in the volume are those 
on great doctrinal subjects as “Original Sin,’ “The Atone- 
ment,” “‘ The Guidance of the Spirit,” “The Holy Trinity”; though 
here Dr. Bernard suffers from his limitations of space. The 
treatment of any of these subjects in a half-hour’s discourse 
must necessarily be serappy and inconclusive ; and the sermons 
before us are sufficiently acute and open-minded to make us 
wish that they were a good deal longer, or that there were two 
or three of them on each of these more important topics. Bat 
there is enough here to whet the appetite, and to give us another 
indication that there is still real life and thought in the 
—— Episcopal Church of Ireland, disestablished though 
it be, 
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A LIBERAL ARMOURY. 

Tas Linznat Macaztye. A Periodical for the use of Liberal S 
and Canvassers. Vol. VI. London: Liberal Publication 
ment, 43, Parliament Street. 

A Goop many people besides those for whom this publication is 

primarily intended will find its volumes very useful. The title- 
e describes it as “a political record for the year 1898,” and 

it may serve as a handy guide to those fuller records of recent 
history into the maze of which it is not easy to penetrate with 
speed. It contains abundant information for Liberal speakers 
of all grades, from the M.P. meeting his constituents to the 
humble student training himself for the debating club. There 
are salient passages from the important speeches of the year, 
references to the leading events of each month, summaries of 
Blue Books—among which we notice in particular those dealing 
with the Fashoda incident and with the sugar bounties question 
—statisties of Parliamentary representation at given dates; a 
handy “diary,” with useful information, for registration agents 
and committees; a directory of those societies in which Liberals 
may be expected to take an interest—friendly or otherwise; and 
an excellent record of “ Liberalism in the Queen’s Reign.”’ Nor 
should we pass by the summary of the most important Acts of 
the Session, or such a curiosity as Mr. Balfour's notorious 
“election card” on Old Age Pensions, here reproduced in full. 
We have said enough to show that the volume is of lasting 
interest and high value, not merely to the Liberal worker, but 
to the journalist in a hurry, or to the ordinary newspaper reader 
who cares to pick up the threads of political controversy—threads 
which are seldom presented without break or entanglement until 
politics has passed into history. 
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FOR CRAFTSMEN. 

Serecrep Exampies oF Decorative Art From SourH KENSINGTON 
Museum. Edited by F. E. Witthaus, Published with the Sanction 
of the Department of Science and Art. Parts L and II. London, 
New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co, 

THE twenty-four examples which comprise Parts I. and II. of 

this work are now before us. They illustrate wood-carving, glass, 

“ gesso,” and leather-work, the art of the silversmith (as yet, 

unfortunately, only by examples of an ecclesiastical kind), of 

the cunning weaver of brocade, and of the worker in brass and 
bronze. They belong chiefly to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, and independently of their intrinsic 
wsthetic and historical interest, are adapted to serve as models, 
or as sources of suggestions, in that revival of the intelligent 
application of art to domestic life which has been so conspicuous 

a feature of the last half of the expiring century, — which 

will assuredly dignify its suecessor. The mention on the cover 

of the Indian branch of the publishing house to which their 
reproduction has been intrusted opens up a vista of new 

— from the union of Eastern skill with medieval 

sign. 
AN EPIGRAMMATIST. 

Worps ror THE Wind: A Boox or Prose-Pornts. 

London : George Allen. 

In adainty little volume, chiefly made up of what may perhaps 

be called “ essayettes,’ Mr. W. H. Phelps has set forth not a 

little food for thought upon both the practical and the theoretic 

aspects of life. Of the making of epigrams there is nowadays 
no end, and few of them are both new and good; it is therefore 
much to the credit of the author of “‘ Words for the Wind” that 
many of his “prose-points” strike a critic as really pointed 
and original. Idealist as he is, Mr. Phelps has very definite 
views about most questions of public and private conduct: “ It 

is better to be a Christ who is not a Christian than to be a 

Christian who is not a Christ” is one of his utterances, and 

elsewhere he says very truly that “ the fruit of England’s in- 

dustrial system seems to be the making of money by the 
unmaking of men and women.” There is not a little ‘re- 
semblance between the writing of Mr. Phelps and that of Mr. 

Edward Carpenter; both of them have been listeners to the 

pure music which those who have ears to hear can find in the 


shell of life. 


By W. H. Phelps. 


FOR IRISHMEN AND OTHERS. 
Taom’s Orrictan Drrecrony or THe Unrrep Kincpom ror 1899. 
Dublin: Alex, Thom & Co. 

“THE man in the street” is apt to think of “Thom’s Official 
Directory ” as chiefly useful to those who are specially concerned 
with the interests of Ireland, and certainly it is an annual which 
no Irishman of commercial or social position can do without. 
But over six hundred pages of the book are concerned with 
general imperial matters, and contain full and valuable Army, 
Navy, and Civil Service lists. The Colonial Directory is par- 
ticularly good, and the same may be said of the Peerage and 
Parliamentary sections. The “ Official Directory” has long 
been celebrated for its general index ; in this year’s issue no less 
than thirty-three pages of small print are aha to what is 
undoubtedly an object-lesson for indexers. The Irish section of 
the book is fuller than ever, and it is enriched with a new map 
of Dublin and its environs 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Francis Bonp has contrived to write an extremely in- 
teresting volume about our English cathedrals. He writes 
with knowledge, clearness and vivacity, and the result is a 
fascinating book on a subject which has engrossed many learned 
but tedious pens. There is truth in the assertion that indis- 
criminate admiration of old work is as misleading as indiscriminate 
censure of new work. “The student of design must compare 
and weigh and judge ; he must not be misled by local enthusiasm 
to put St. Hugh’s choir at Lincoln on the level of Ely presbytery, 
or the nave of York on the level of that of Exeter.” Each of 
the cathedrals and all that relates to them have been studied on 
the spot, and with fresh, quick eyes. Incidentally, Mr. Bond 
destroys one of our illusions. We always thought that the 


cathedral-builders —_ no pains to make their work perfect 
and enduring. It takes one’s breath away to learn therefore of 
Ape in such an august connection. “ Frequent col- 
apses were due to medizval om Sa pn both Norman and 
Gothic. Many central towers collapsed, as, for instance, those 
of Winchester, Ripon, Wells, Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln; and 
doubtless there were collapses of many others of which we have 
no record. Hence, for example, the fourteenth-century choir of 
Ely. Whole sections of a cathedral tumbled down, as witness 
St. Albans’ nave. The early masonry was but skin-deep ; 
inside the thin casing of masonry the core of piers and walls 
alike had crumbled into powder ; foundations were insufficient, 
or were simply omitted. The object was, but too often, not to 
build soundly, but to build a bigger church than the rival over 
the way, and to hurry it up as quickly as possible. Hence the 
shocking building done by the Peterborough people in their 
rivalry with Ely.” Fire and storm, of course, did their de- 
structive work as well, but seamped work was responsible even 
in the much-belauded “ages of faith” for a vast deal of 
mischief. 

A short study of a great subject has just been added to 
“The Victorian Era” series—‘‘ The Science of Life,” a rapid 
summary of the history and results of biology, especially since 
the epoch-making discoveries of Darwin gave that term its 
present fulness of meaning. Mr. Thomson has no difficulty in 
showing that Aristotle laid square and deep the foundations of 
biology. “ He collected and classified, dissected and pondered, and 
the prevision of his insight reached forward to generalisations 
which were not established till two thousand years had 
Pliny and Galen stand in the great succession, but for the most 
part human activity ran in other channels, and scientific investi- 
gation in the accurate sense was almost at a standstill for fifteen 
centuries. It would bea difficult task to state in due proportion all 
the factors which contributed to the scientific renascence. It came 
about gradually, and, as in the making of a butterfly out of the 
chrysalis, processes of disruption went hand in hand with recon- 
struction. The freer circulation of men and thoughts associated 
with the Crusades, the widening of the horizon by travellers like 
Columbus, the founding of universities and learned societies, 
the establishment of museums and botanic gardens, the invention 
of printing, and the translation of Aristotle’s works—these and 
many other practical, emotional, and intellectual movements gave 
fresh force to science, and, indeed, to the whole life of man.” 
Buffon did more than any other man in the eighteenth century 
to shape the lines on which modern research proceeds; and from 
his time to that of Darwin investigation has more and more 
fallen of necessity into the hands of specialists. Since Darwin, 
and, as these pages show, as the result of evolutional views, 
classification has Reems more and more a record of pedigrees, 
and in this respect the influence of Haeckel has been remark- 
able. As for the rest, it is scarcely possible to denote in a 
few words what are the characteristics of modern work in the 
various departments of biology. Mr. Thomson states that in 
regard to Soehequeend, the most momentous step has been the 
recognition of germinal continuity, whilst in the domain of 
histology the most striking feature has been the concentration 
on the problem of cell-division. The whole field of inquiry is 
touched upon in these -luminous chapters, but we have only 
9 to cite the conclusion of the whole matter : “ The history 
of biology before Darwin shows a progressive analysis of 
* Encuish CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED, 

London: George Newnes. 

Tae Scrence or Lirz. An Outline of the History of Biology and its 
Recent Advances, By J. A. Thomson, M.A. (The Victorian Era 
Series.) London, Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 

Tae Yrar’s Music, 1899. Being a Concise Record of all Matters 
relating to Music and Musical Institutions, Edited by A.;C. R. 
Carter. Portraits. London: Virtue & Co. 

Tae New Porvtar Epvucator. A Complete Encyclopmedia of Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Education. Vol I. Illustrated. London, 
Paris, New York and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

A Groorapny or Arrica. By Lionel W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘Commercial Geography of the British Empire.’’ 
London: Adam & Charles Black. 

Tue Farr Quesns. By Edmund Spenser. 
Introdu‘tion and Glossary, by Kate 


By Francis Bond, M.A. 


Book V. Edited, with 
M. Warren. London: 





Archibald Constable & Co, 
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after Darwin 


structure and function; the progress of biolo 
shows the increasingly penetrating influence of the evolution- 
idea, the growth of a more critical and cautious scientific spirit, 
a perfecting of methods of research and tentative suggestions 


towards the synthesis which must succeed analysis.” The book 
is written throughout with great ability. 

“The Year’s Music, 1899,” has _ won a recognised 
place amongst concise and reliable works of reference. It gives 
an admirable survey of everything of interest relating to music 
and musicians during the last twelve months. It contains a 
number of portraits, a valuable chapter on musical literature 
within the year, an account of cathedral and church music now 
in vogue, a review of musical progress in Europe, America, and 
the Colonies, and a variety of other welcome features. Mr. 
Carter is to be congratulated on the steady advance in scope 
and utility of this attractive hand-book. 

Many people will be glad to learn of the appearance of the 
first volame of “ Cassell’s New Popular Educator.” Much has 
happened alike in elementary and advanced education since the 
original issue of a work which has helped many men to become 
—for knowledge is power—the architects of their own fortune, 
This revised edition brings what is practically a complete 
encyclopedia thoroughly abreast of recent research, not in one, but 
in every direction :—* In the constraction of the work as a com- 
plete whole, and in the details of each series of lessons, the pervad- 
ing and dominating idea is that the ‘ Popular Educator’ is 
primarily and essentially a system of self-instruction. Languages 
can be acquired—a thorough grasp of history, of geography, of all 
the arts and sciences, can be obtained by a steady and persistent 
study of these pages, without any assistance from a master. 
Each and every subject is treated of here, not as in a condensed 
text-book, which may require elucidation, but with that measure 
of detail, that simplicity of explanation, and that wealth of 
illustration, which in the case of an ordinary manual would 
have to be sought and obtained from the oral instruction of a 
skilled teacher.” The type, drawings, maps, are excellent, and 
it certainly would not be possible to name a more useful work 
of reference. The old plan of arrangement has been retained 
and the book in its revised form is certain to enjoy a new and 
protracted lease of life. 

Quite the best little book on “ Africa,” in the geographical 
sense, which we have encountered, has just been written by Mr. 
Lionel Lyde, Examiner in Cee to the College of Pre- 
ceptors. It is a pithy, exceptionally clear, and well-arranged 
manual—the outcome of long years of practical experience as a 
teacher and examiner. Mr. Lyde brings all the essential facts 
into thirty-six short lessons, and does so in a manner which 
cannot fail to prove helpfal to beginners. There is not an atom 
of padding in the book, and therefore teachers as well as 
scholars have reason to be grateful. 

Messrs. Constable send us “The Faérie Queene,” Book V., 
edited from the original text of 1596, with an introduction and 
glossary by Miss Kate Warren. It is a clearly printed volume, 
uniform of course with its predecessors, and admirably adapted 
for use in the higher forms in schools. The introduction is 
critical in the best sense, since it helps the young student to 
understand Edmund Spenser himself and the life of his times, 

as well as the purpose and scope of his allegory. 
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MR. BROWNING'S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Reduces it and Improves the Vision. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, 
and Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its 16th 
Edition, price 1s., 63, STRAND, Lonpow, 
W.C., may be consulted personally, free of 
charge. 


GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAILWAY 


COMPANYW. 


New Seaside and Golfing Resort. 
CRUDEN BAY, 


80 Miles by rail from Aberdeen. Fine Sandy Beach over two miles 
long. Southerly exposure. Healthy Climate. Bracing Air. 
Extensive Links. 


SHORT 
SIGHT. 











EXCELLENT 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE. 


CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


(Owned and managed by the Great North of Scotland Railway Company). 


OPENS lst MARCH. 


Moderate Terms. Electrically Lighted. Lift. Bowls. Tennie. pregmet, 
Sea Bathing. Boa’ . Fishing. Splendid Rock Scenery in District. 
Electrical Tramway for Visitors and is being provided 
between the Railway Station and the Hotel. 


COMBINED RAILWAY AND HOTEL COUPONS, 
entitling the ——- to first class double journey between Aberdeen 
and Cruden Bay and Board and Lodging in the Cruden Bay Hotel at 
reduced charges. 
Full particulars in separate announcements. 














Enquiries may be addressed to Miss McKilliam, Manager, Palace Hotel, Aberdeen 
or to the Manager, Cruden Bay Hotel, Port Erroll, N.B. 


TRAIN SERVICE FROM ist MARCH, 1899. 


am. 











a.m. | p.m. 


o> 
] 
~ 
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Lonpon (Euston) .. dep. 0” 11 50+ 
»» (King’s Cross) os 8 15" 11 30 
a.m. a.m. 
Glasgow ‘i 4 20 o% 715/10 0; 2 0 
Edinburgh ‘6 410 ‘ 725; 940; 150 
Dundee i er! ai 534; 640} 910/;1140; 40 
p.m. | p.m. 
Aberdeen a - 810/ 1010/1240; 440| 6 50 
Crupen Bay.. oa arr. | 925/11 5| 2 5| 540| 815 
* Saturdays excepted. + Leaves on Saturdays at 8 50 p.m. 
}am | am pm. | p.m. | p.m. 
Crupen Bay.. os dep. | 840 | 9 34/1258) 4 3) 6 22 
Aberdeen pe re arr. | 9351130) 320; 520, 725 
| pm. | p.m | p.m. 
Dundee ‘a re » | 12 2) 325) 523) 720| 9 30 
Edinburgh... » | 157] 518) 7 9] 916/11 8 
Glasgow a ad » | 20; 60 _ 925 11 58 
am. | am. | am. | a.m. 
Lonpon (King’s Cross) » | 1045) 310) 550) 710) 735 
» (Euston) .. » | 1045| 350 “ 730;' 8 0 


Aberdeen, February, 1899. W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 


95 -GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, 


EGYPT and ATHENS, on 8.Y. Argonaut, 3,254 
tons, h.p. 4,000. Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 
Also extended Cruise, including Constantinople, etc. ; lecturers, The 
Bishop of Worcester and Sir Charles Wilson. The weather in the 
Mediterranean this season is excellent. 

The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return ticket, 
London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 

Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5, 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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THE MARCH NUMBER 


Pact Matt MAGAZINE 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Is Now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING nett. 
CONTENTS. 


At Lady Grenfell’s Masquerade Ball, Cairo. 
Frontispiece. 


“Kinsmen Strong.” 
With lliustrations by Arthur H. 


Sketches in Egypt. Lilustrated by the Author. C. DANA GIBSON. 
Behari’s Masterpiece. Captain D. BEAMES and EDGAR JEPSON. 


With lliustrations by L. Raven 
The Sunset Glow. 


C. DANA GIBSON. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


Buckland. 


M. J. MARSHALL 
On the Seashore. ///usirated by 1’. Granvilic Feil. ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
Puvis de Chavannes MARIE L. VAN VORST. 


° 
With Portrait (after the Picture by Léon Bonnat) and Examples of his Work. 


Whitethroats. ADA SMITH. 
The Shipwreck. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
ith lllustrations by Oscar Wilson 


ity Merington's Philosophy. 
Suppressed Plates.—TIII. , 

With Reproductions of the Pilates 
The Skirts of Chance: V. Aurelia. 

With Illustrations by Frank Craig 
“ How Like the Sea.” 

The Ship : Her Story. V. 

With lilustrations by H.C. Seppings Wright. 
Rowing. Full-page Illustration by GEORGE ROLLER. 
Mysie. With Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick. LOCKWOOD TOWLE. 
The Kaiser in Palestine. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Old Memories: Afghanistan. — IV. Gen. = noes GOUGH, G.C.B., V.C. 


With Portraits, liiustrative Sketches, and a 
Among the Pines at Arcachon. 


With lilustrations by Jane E. Cook 


The Silver Skull. Chapters XIX.—XXI 


With Lilustrations by G. Grenville Manton 


C. O’CONOR ECCLES. 
GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


unspent ANDREA COOK. 
8. R. CROCKETT. 


For One Man's Pleasure “VIOLET FANE.” 
From e Sorat Window. 


_A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
humb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwi 
Humours of the Month. 
Exquisitely Illustrated by the Leading Artist 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Cassell & Company’s 
Announcements. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW AND HISTORY OF 


COPYRIGHT IN BOOKS. By Augustine 
Birrell, M.P. 

The Times of February 24th says :—“ Mr. Birrell’s facile pen passes 
lightly from subjects the most diverse, from grave to gay, from law to 
literature, and never without dropping a word worth remembering 
and some comment acute andincisive. . . . Tells with a charm of 
manner, which never fails Mr. Birrell, the chief facts as to the 
history of copyright. Read in the staid pages of Borrow’s reports, 
‘Millar v. Taylor’ is but sorry entertainment at this time of day ; with 
Mr. Birrell’s garner of pleasant gossip about authors and letters, and 
his easy epigrammatic way of saying things expressed in long blunder- 
ing periods, that leading case is attractive as if it had been decided 


yesterday.” 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


THE SHELLBACK;; or, at Sea 


in the Sixties. By Alec J. Boyd. Edited by 
Archie Campbell. 


“This stirring story of the sea contains much interesting information 
regarding sailors’ work and life, many picturesque reminiscences of 
peril and adventure, and reflections on men and things. There are 
several well-executed illustrations.” —Scotsman. 


Price 6s. 


SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. 


By KE. W. Hornung, Author of “Young Blood,” 
“ My Lord Duke,” &c. 


“A more charming collection of short stories than that which we 
meet with in ‘Some Persons Unknown’ it would be difficult to find.”— 
peaker. 











Price 6s. 


THE REFINER’S FIRE. 


By 





THE BEST PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 3:d. 


SOME OF THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN “ERMANY. Illustrate 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
CARTOON OF THE WEEK. 
SKETCHES 


Caricatures. 

TO ABOLISH SHARPS AND FLATS: A New M 
Notation 

SANATORIA FOR SICK SOLDIERS. 

THE NEW SEASON AT THE LYCEUM. With Sketches 
by F.C. G 

LE PRESIDENT EST MORT—VIVE LE PRESIDENT! 


Illustrated. 


REMARKS BY 
Modern. 


PRESIDENT LOUBET. 
FOOTBALL IN FRANCE. 


By F. C. ¢ 
IN PARLIAMENT: A Page of Thumb-nail 


ce 
sical 


THE WAY: Tobacco Laws Ancient and 


Illustrated. 


"BUSMEN AND THE NEW BILL. 

CONCERNING DRESS. Illustrated. 

IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. Some IIlustrated Notices. 
AT THE WESTMINSTER CLUB.—IIL. The Czar and 


his Scheme. 
THE 'ALL OF TERPSICKORY. 
OUR CHESS PAGE. 
THE BRITISH LAUNDRESS. 
SHORT STORY: The 


morency. 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 
THE CHURCH, THE LAW, AND THE STAGE, &c. 


Page Illustration 


Strange Doings of Plantagenet Mont- 


PUBLISHING) OFFICE: 


‘TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Marian Hocklijfe (Mrs. Ernest Hockliffe). 
“The story is excellently told, very considerable knowledge of 


human nature is displayed, and the interest of the reader is held from 
the first page to the last—a most enjoyable and healthy novel.” — 2, 


Weekly. 
PRICE 6s. 


WILD LIFE AT HOME: How 


to Study and Photograph it. By Richard 
Kearton, F.Z.S. With Rembrandt Frontispiece 
and about 100 ItLusrrations. *,* The Work has 
been already twice reprinted to meet the continuous 
demand. 





SIXPENNY EDITION Now ready 


oO} 


Catriona, 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


*,” The Work has been reprinted to meet the large and 
increasing demand. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
SIXPENCE each. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Srevensoy. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Sreven- 


son. Illustrated. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. River 


HAGGARD. Illustrated. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 


QuILLER-Coucn). 


By Q (A. T. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd. London; Paris, New York & Melbourne 


